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public ation, will say, the same have been a surprise as well as a source of 
vratification to both the Theo. Noel Company and this Agency. We do 
not believe in mz aking comp: irisons, but can say candidly that the Associ- 
ated Sunday Magazine is the only publication connected in any way with 


the daily or Sunday newspaper field that we have ever found profitable 
| upon this advertising, 


* * * * * * * * * 
You have our reservation for a number of pages, and, judging from 
the present showing, there is no reason why we should not use every one 
of them and perhaps more. 
Vi yest wishes, we are 
Yours very truly. 
THE S.S. DAVID ae fey oy AGENCY 
H.M.—S.S.D. S. S. DAVID, President. 
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THE GIVERS 


— — BY ——______ 
MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 








_—— are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor and 
pathos of New England life—the type of story 
which is indisputably the author’s own, and in 
which she scored her remarkable early success. 

Of the stories in this volume, the title story— 
“The Givers’’—has created more widespread 
interest and called forth more letters from the 
author's readers than anything else Mrs. Freeman 
has done. It is a laughable tale of the revolt of 
a sturdy, strong-minded woman against the 
inappropriateness of the Christmas gifts with 
which she is deluged by her well-to-do, unthink- 
ing friends. How she leads each in turn to re- 
place her gift with some homely, serviceable 
article is a triumph of rough-handed New 
England diplomacy and a highly amusing tale. 

Sophia Lane is but one of the many charac- 
ters in this book who are good to know and not 
soon forgotten. 


Mlustrated, Cloth, $1.25 
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THE FUNNIEST OF BIOGRAPHIES 


TheMcmoirs of aBaby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 











of rearing children. 


F.Y. Cory, whose pictures of baby-life have never been 
equalled for cleverness and humor, has illustrated the book 
copiously with pen-and-ink drawings. The pictures are 
every bit as funny as the narrative, and the book will 
provoke the laughter of any one who turns the pages. 
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EVER before has the dignified title of 

** Memoirs ” graced so funny a book as this 
latest tale of Josephine Daskam’s—a writer 
widely known for her clever child studies. The 
sorry side of life—the tribulations of the little 
tots—have no place in this irresistibly amusing 
record of the home-life of a typical American 
couple. The baby refuses to develop psychologi- 
cally or scientifically according to the theories 
set down in his Aunt Emma’s books, but he 
grows to robust boyhood after a fashion of his 
own. All the various incidents of a lively 
youngster’s boyhood here find laughable por- 
trayal, The unceasing arguments between the 
common-sense young father and the theoretical 
** Aunt Emma” not only afford such amusement 
as Josephine Daskam aione can give us, but go 
to make a clever satire on ‘‘ modern”? methods 











Rulers of Kings 


by 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of “The Conqueror,’’ ‘‘The Aristocrats ’’ 


ba this novel is pictured the conflict be- 

tween the two greatest forces in the 
world— American wealth and European 
royalty—in which the former triumphs. 
Gertrude Atherton, from whom the read- 
ing public has learned to expect sur- 
prises, has evolved a story both daring and 
original. Fessenden Abbott, the son of 
America’s most colossal millionaire, in 
the midst of great financial undertakings 
that are watched by all the world, falls in 
love with the daughter of the Austrian 
Emperor. In her heart duty to the weak- 
ening monarchy of her fathers battles 
with an overmastering love for the young 
American. How Fessenden Abbott bends 
the will of emperors and alters the diplo- 
matic relations of kingdoms to win the 
girl he loves is an original and most ro- 
mantic piece of fiction writing. 
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COMMENT 


Ir will be remembered that during the late political cam- 
paign there was some genuine or professed foreboding that 
if Mr. Roosevett, who hitherto had been restrained by the 
consciousness that he was but a President by accident, should 
receive by popular election a renewal of his lease of the White 
IIouse, he might show himself self-willed, arbitrary, domi- 
neering. ‘There were stump-speakers on the Democratic side 
who: in flights of prophetic frenzy warned people not to vote 
for Mr. Rooservet, lest his little finger should prove thicker 
than McKin.ey’s loins. Unquestionably, if an overwhelming 
demonstration of popular approval could be looked upon as 
justifying a wise man in self-assertion, the present Chief 
Magistrate would have ample ground for exhibiting a dic- 
tatorial temper. As a matter of fact, since last November, Mr. 
Rooseve.t’s mood has been lamblike rather than leonine. If he 
has roared, it has been “as gently as ’twere any nightingale.” 
Ii anybody has had his susceptibilities wounded in the last 
sixty days, it has been three or four office-holders implicated 
in land frauds on the Pacifie slope who have received what 
was coming to them, promptly and in full. As for the Re- 
publican leaders of both Houses of Congress who reached 
Washington in December under the mistaken impression that 
they would have to put up a stout frent and stand firmly to- 
vether if they didn’t want to lose their self-respect, they have 
heen treated at the White House as potent, grave, and reverend 


signors. 


When, for instance, on January 7, the members of the 
Senate Finance Committee and of the House Ways and Means 
Committee were invited to confer with the President, some 
of them are said to have arrived in a somewhat truculent 
mood, and with a disposition to let Mr. Rooseveit know that 
he was not by any means the only pebble on the beach. With 
a soft word their self-esteem was flattered and their suscepti- 
bilities calmed. They discovered that they had been sum- 
moned to counsel CArsar, not obey him. Their views, not his, 
were to be defined; their will, not his, to be enforced. To 
the philosophic observer, if any such were present, it must 
lave been a diverting spectacle to see the firm, pinched lips 
of Scnator Atpricn wreathe themselves in genial acquiescence, 
and the set facial muscles of Speaker Cannon and Repre- 
sentative GrosvENoR—those typical stand-patters—thaw grad- 
ually into smiles. Of the nine men present, seven almost 
certainly, and possibly eight, met the President with a de- 
termination to tell him that, in their opinion, there was uo 
necessity or genuine demand for the slightest change in the 
Dinciey tariff at this time, or at any date now visible. To 
their surprise and mollifieation, they were informed by Mr. 
Roosevett that while the subject of the conference was, to 
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be sure, tariff revision, he had no views of his own to express 
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but was earnestly desirous of learning from acknowledged 
experts what, if anything, could be done in that direction, 
and what should be done. Thenceforward he maintained a 
studiously attentive and deeply interested attitude. 


The unexpected application of the suaviter in modo seems 
to have been comically effective. Before the discussion was 
over, five of the nine conferees were inclined to coneur in 
the conclusion that some changes in the Dixcury retes were 
undoubtedly expedient, and, what is even more surprising, 
the other four assumed an acquiescent rather than a vehe- 
mently hostile position. Adhering firmly to the réle of an 
open-minded seeker after information, the President refrained 
from pressing his advisers to come at once to a definite de- 
cision, and it is understood that a second conference will 
before long be called. Meanwhile, there seems to be no 
doubt that, after the expiration of the Fifty-ecighth Congress, 
the members of the Senate Finance Committee and of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, meeting either jointly 
er separately, will try to revise some of the Dinciey schedules 
so as to mect with the approval of the country, and at the same 
time cause the least. possible disturbance of business. The 
outcome of their efforts will be submitted to the Fifty-ninth 
Congress, either at its first regular session, which begins in 
December next, or at a special session to be convoked in the 
Autumn. So far, so good. We are heartily glad that Mr. 
RoosEvELt has awakened—if, indeed, he ever needed to be 
awakened—-to the utility of a truth, really fundamental in 
government, that more flies are to be caught with molasses 
than with vinegar. 


The talk about the reorganization of the Democratic party 
still goes on. On January 7 Mr. Joun Tempie Graves, the 
well-known editor of an influential Atlanta newspaper, speak- 
ing in Cincinnati at a Jackson day banquet, insisted that, 
whether its history or its mission be considered, the Demo- 
cratic party has been, and must be, a reform party and a 
radical party. It has always failed, he asserted, when it 
presented itself as a party of negation, or, in other words, 
when it had trimmed and hesitated and straddled. It had 
always been beaten, he said, when it had compromised with 
the temporarily successful doctrines of its Republican oppo- 
nent, and surrendered to men whose interests and convictions 
were so nearly akin to those of their ostensible antagonists, 
that in common honesty they should have espoused the cause 
of the Republican party to which in principle they belong. 
The Democracy has collapsed, in other words, according to 
Mr. Graves, whenever, as in 1872 and 1904, in its hunger 
for success and the sickness of hope deferred it has imitated 
the platform framed by its rival, and pandered to the money- 
kings enthroned within the opposite party. According to the 
editor of our Atlanta contemporary, the Democracy never had 
a clearer mission or a brighter promise than it has to-day. 
Defeat, he savs, is discipline, and disaster education. He 
avers that heneeforward Democrats are going to believe some- 
thing, and going to do something. They are going to be a 
party of creeds, and not merely a party of greed. They are 
going to quit crawling on their bellies before the. jugger- 
nauts of power, and are going to quit truckling like cowards 
to the shadow of a merely temporary success. They are going 
to find and follow real leaders, even if they have to smash 
every slate, and annihilate every politician that has fattened 
upon their suffrages for forty years. This is what stump- 
speakers are wont to describe as a “bugle call,” and a like 
“elarion” note was sounded on the same day at Carrollton, 
Iilinois, by Representative H. T. Ramey, and in New York 
city by National Committeeman Norman E. Mack. 


Mr. Raixey pointed out that the election from which we 
have just emerged was unique in that, while one of the two 
principal parties. the Republican, polled its full strength and 
a fair percentage of increase, about a million and a half of 
voters ostensibly belonging to its Democratie opponent stayed 
away from the ballot-box. Mr. Ramry holds, in other words, 
that the amazing outeome of the November contest was brought 
about by a silent protest in the ranks of the Democracy 
against the “safe” and “sane” leadership of a small fraction 
of the party in the East. Now, he says, all Democrats know 
where they stand; and the men who have just led them to 














catastrophic defeat ought also to know where they stand. 
According to Mr. Rainey, the nominee of the St. Louis con- 
vention should have been Mr. W. R. Hearst. The latter 
might not have won, but, at all events, he would have polled 
as large a vote—so we are told—as was thrown for Mr. Bryan. 
What, then, according to Mr. Rainey, should be the future 
of the Democratic party? What is the best plan for reorgan- 
ization? Should there be an attempt at harmonious action? 
He does not hesitate to answer in the negative. The key- 
note of the Democratic campaign from this time onward 
should be, he says, “ No harmony.” Declaring that the great 
mass of the party suffers from trust oppression, whereas a 
small minority, nominally acting with the party in the East, 
are practically beneficiaries of the trusts, Mr. Raney pro- 
nounces it impossible that there should be any harmony be- 
tween these factions. In his opinion, the Eastern Democrats 
who managed the Democracy’s last campaign should leave 
the party for the party’s good. You cannot, he says, make 
the Democratic party a replica of the Republican and win. 
Mr. Norman E. Mack, of Buffalo, a member of the Demo- 
eratic National Committee, maintains that the Democratic 
party, so far as its position was defined in the St. Louis 
platform and in the speeches and letters of its last nominee 
for the Presidency, has no principles. He professes to be 
really surprised that Judge Parker got any votes at all. Mr. 
Mack goes on to express the conviction that municipal owner- 
ship is now the burning issue, and he predicts that unless 
the Democrats get together and declare for it, the Republicans 
will steal it, and then, if the Democrats follow their usual 
negative course, they will have to denounce it. He adds that 
Representative Hearst is right on that question, and that 
he has given the Democrats such a lead that it ought not to 
be difficult for them to keep the municipal-ownership issue 
to themselves. 


In the mean time, while the heathen rage and the people 
imagine a vain thing, Mr. Winuiam J. Bryan, who can see 
as far as any other radical Democrat, predicts that if Mr. 
RoosEvELT goes on as he has begun, with reference to tariff 
revision and interstate commerce, he may lose some Repub- 
lican supporters, but will capture about all the Democrats. 
In a word, Mr. Bryan makes it pretty clear that such an in- 
cident as his own appearance on the platform to advocate 
Mr. Roostvett’s reelection does not strike him as inconceiv- 
able. Nor would such an incident be unique in American 
political history. In the inaugural speech which he delivered on 
March 4, 1801, THomas Jerrerson said, with his eye upon the 
future rather than upon the present, “ We are all Federalists, 
we are all Republicans.” From the moment that the Repub- 
licans or Democrats defended, and the Federalists opposed, 
the purchase of the Louisiana territory, the latter ceased to 
have any reason for existence as a party; and in 1820 JEr- 
FERSON’S prophecy came true, when James Monror, being a 
second time a candidate for the Presidency, received every 
electoral vote but one. That almost unparalleled triumph— 
unparalleled but by Wasuincton alone—might evidently, to 
Mr. Bryan’s eye, be repeated in 1908, if Mr. Roosrvett should 
continue to confiscate all the Democratic issues, and, in re- 
sponse to fervent appeals from both political parties, should 
consent to reconsider his announced decision not to be a 
nominee for the Presidency in the year named. We do not 
ior a moment suppose that, as yet, Mr. Roosrvert has re- 
gretted what seemed to many a hasty utterance; but as a 
close student and vivid expounder of Cromwetw’s career, he 
knows that, fortunately for the Republicans of the English 
Commonwealth, they would not suffer their greatest general 
to abide by the self-denying ordinance to which he had sincere- 
ly subscribed. 


Ex-Senator Wotcotrr of Colorado was at first incorrectly 
reported in some Eastern newspapers as favoring the proposal 
to retain Governor Praropy in office, although on the face 
of the election returns the Democratic nominee for the Gov- 
ernorship, Mr. Atva Apams, had been successful by a con- 
siderable plurality. As a matter of fact, it was some of Mr. 
Woxcort’s friends in the Legislature who frustrated the plan 
by cooperating with the Democrats. Mr. Apams has, conse- 
quenily, assumed the gubernatorial chair, and it is even un- 
certain whether Mr. Prasony will contest his right to it. It 
turns out that another well-known citizen of Colorado, Mr. 
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A. M. Srrevenson, a conspicuous lawyer and a member of the 
Republican National Committee, warned Governor Prasopy 
some time ago that the deportations carried out by him were 
illegal, and that the responsibility for such acts should rest 
on Peapopy individually, and not upon the Republican party. 
What the Colorado Republicans seem to have desired most 
earnestly was not the retention of Governor Prasopy, but the 
two vacant seats on the bench of the State Supreme Court. 
Nominations for those vacancies were made by Governor Pra- 
BoDY before he gave way to Mr. Apams, and at the hour when 
we write they are about to come up for consideration in the 
State Senate. -If Mr. Peasopy’s nominees are not confirmed, 
the filling of the vacancies will devolve on Governor ADAMs. 





We learn with regret that the Statehood bill reported to 
the Senate by the Committee on Territories—the bill to which 
we referred at length last week—seems unlikely to pass at 
the present session of Congress, notwithstanding the vigorous 
efforts of Senator BevertpGe on its behalf. Senator Bary 
of Texas and Senator Trettrr of Colorado have informed 
the Republican stcering committee that the latter need not 
expect to reach a vote before March 4 on the Statehood bill 
in its present form. The bill, they say, must be amended, 
either by striking out all reference to New Mexico and 
Arizona, and providing only for the admission of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory as one State, or by giving the people 
of Arizona and New Mexico separate Statehood. It is a 
matter of record that Senator TrLLer has never uttered such 
a threat without making it good, and there is no doubt that 
under the Senate rules a minority has the power, by fili- 
bustering, to prevent a bill from reaching a vote. Senator 
Barp of California has proposed to amend the bill by striking 
out all reference to Arizona and New Mexico, and thus limit- 
ing the measure to the admission of Oklahoma and New 
Mexico into the Union as a single State. We understand 
that Senator Beverince will oppose the amendment, on the 
ground that the present bill is the outeome of a compromise, 
the rejection of which would render the creation of any new 
State impossible at this time. It seems a pity that the strong 
claim of Oklahoma to Statehood cannot be recognized on its 
merits, but has to be upheld by bargaining and intrigue. 
Practical legislation, however, is one thing; abstract justice 
is another. 


Although, after the fall of Port Arthur, an impression 
prevailed at St. Petersburg that the Baltie fleet would be 
recalled, no ofticial orders to that effect are as yet known 
to have been given. According to telegrams received in Lon- 
don, the two divisions of that fleet under Admiral Rosest- 
VENSKY and Admiral Vonikerstrom respectively had effected 
a junction near the east coast of Africa, and were refitting 
in one of the French Madagascar ports. The announcement 
has been denied officially in Paris, and nothing hitherto done 
by France during the war warrants the assumption that she 
would be guilty of a grave breach of neutrality. It is well 
known that international law permits a belligerent vessel to 
remain in a neutral harbor only twenty-four hours, and to 
procure there only coal sufficient to take it to the nearest port 
of its own country. The latest news from Port Arthur 
redounds to the eredit of General Noar’s soldiers, because it 
turns out that the Russian garrison was much larger than has 
been hitherto admitted. We now learn that at the beginning 
of the siege the garrison numbered fifty thousand soldiers. 
Notwithstanding the frightful losses experienced during the 
previous six months, General Srorssren surrendered between 
twenty and thirty thousand men, of whom, however, fewer 
than five thousand were regular soldiers fit for duty. The 
rest of the regulars were sick or wounded. There were also 
some thousands of sailors and some thousands of volunteers. 
On the whole, therefore, as regards the number of men taken, 
the siege of Port Arthur will rank in military history with 
that of Vicksburg and that of Ulm, but, of course, incom- 
parably below that of Metz, where the number of soldiers 
given up by Bazaine exceeded 173,000, by far the largest 
body of men that ever surrendered. 


Rumors of peace seem to have as yet no solid foundation. 
Japan, as the victor on land and sea, can hardly be 
expected to make the first overture, and the autocratic 
government of Russia seems convinced that it would 
































forfeit prestige in the eyes of its own subjects if it 
failed to prosecute the war. Several incidents, however, 


might oceur in European Russia which would render the 
summary recall of much of the foree under General Kuro- 
PATKiIN indispensable for the safety of the RoMaNorr dynasty. 
On the one hand, the reservists, who are now being called 
under the colors, are evincing intense disaffection, and con- 
ceivably might organize a revolt on a great scale. There 
are, on the other hand, many premonitions of a concerted 
rising in Poland. It may be remembered that in order to 
reenforce Kuropatkin as quickly as possible, the War Office 
detached a large part of the army which habitually is sta- 
tioned on Russia’s western frontier, from the mouth of the 
Vistula to the Black Sea. One of the principal reasons for 
xeeping the most highly trained and efficient soldiers that 
the Czar commands concentrated permanently in that quarter 
was the wish to overawe the Poles. Now most of them have 
been sent to the farther end of Asia, and the Poles know 
very well that they could not be kept down by reservists who 
themselves, as we have said, are disaffected. A rebellion at 
Warsaw would probably be followed promptly by peace in 
the Far East. 

Governor Fo.k of Missouri was inaugurated on January 
9 before both Houses of the Legislature at Jefferson City. 
His inaugural address, directed to the members before him, 
dwelt chiefly on the duty of all office-holders, and especially 
legislators, to be patriots before they are partisans, and to 
keep faith with the people. He warned them especially against 
the use of delegated public powers for personal ends, and 
against corruption, declaring that it was each man’s duty 
not only to maintain his own integrity, but to defend the 
honor of the State. He recommended laws compelling wit- 
nesses to testify in bribery transactions and exempting them 
from prosecution for matters directly or indirectly growing 
out of such testimony. He declared that professional lobby- 
ing should be made a crime. Considering that the State is 
entitled to have every citizen vote, he suggested as no more 
than just that citizens who do not vote should be deprived 
of the right of suffrage. A law to that effect would do more 
than anything else, he thought, to remedy the evil of civic 
indifferenec which is the weakness of our form of government. 
It was a good address. Governor Fok preaches civie virtue 
as ardently as the President himself, and like the President 
he can point to works that warrant him in his exposition of 
doctrine. But in his use of words and style of exhortation 
he differs from Mr. Roosrvect, and the difference is interest- 
ing mainly because it is a difference. In new tones a new 
official voice calls to the Americans to be good, and in par- 
ticular to be honest. 


Professors, like doctors, may disagree. There has been 
an interesting disparity of opinion between Professor Harry 
Tuurston Peck. of Columbia, and Professor Henry Loomis 
Netson, of Williams. Professor Peck is publishing serially 
in the Bookman, of which he is the editor, a work dealing 
with recent American history, entitled “Twenty Years of the 
Republic.” In the current issue he reached Grover CLEVE- 
LAND. Speaking of him as he was when he first appeared 
as a Presidential possibility, Professor Peck said he repre- 
sented a combination of business man and unimportant pro- 
fessional person, blunt, hard-headed, brusque, and unimagina- 
tive, with a readiness to take a hand in whatever was going 
on. His education was of the simplest; his interest in life 
almost entirely local. Tis ideal of recreation did not go 
beyond the comfort of the back room of a respectable beer- 
garden. At the opening of the convention at Saratoga which 
nominated him for Governor he took charge of his own 
canvass in person, sitting in his shirt-sleeves in a small bed- 
room of his hotel, with a tub of cracked ice and innuraerable 
bottles beside him, receiving visits from country delegates, 
and with a sort of professional joviality bidding for the favor 
of the practical politicians. 

So, Professor Peck. It is a cheerful, albeit thirsty, picture 
he draws of a strong man entrenched. We part with it with 
some reluctance, but Professor Netson says not a word of 
it is true. Writing at some length and with suitable fervor 
to the Evening Post, Professor Netson chides Professor Peck 
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for accepting vulgar untruths about Mr. CLEVELAND without 


investigation. He points out that Mr. CLEVELAND, before he 
became Governor, was a sufficiently important lawyer to be 
offered the place of counsel to the New York Central Railroad. 
He declares he was easily the first citizen of Buffalo; that 
ne had been chosen Mayor, against his wishes, because the 
citizens of Buffalo had to have him; that his ideal of recrea- 
tion did far exceed the comfort of the back room of a good 
beer-garden (though that is an ideal that has been fondly 
regarded by great and good men); and as for the tub of bot- 
tles and the shirt-sleeves on convention eve at Saratoga, 
Professor NELSON says the convention was at Syracuse, not 
Saratoga, that Mr. CheveLanp stayed away until urgently 
summoned to meet DanteL Mannivc, who said he wouldn’t 
vote for a man he hadn’t seen, that he came to Syracuse in 
the evening, saw few men while there, and went back next 
day. Thus austerely cutting out the conviviality from Pro- 
fessor Prck’s historical tale, Professor NELSON leaves it, with 
regret that so misleading a conception of the early CLEVELAND 
should have survived. 


Professor Prck, replying in part, said that he based his 
convention picture on the account published at the time in 
the Sun, and supposed it to be in accordance with fact. He 
insists, however, that there is sound reason to believe that 
Mr. CLEVELAND, when he lived in Buffalo, did enjoy the ecom- 
fort of the back room. of a respectable beer-garden. Very 
likely he did. Some beer-gardens in Buffalo were very com- i 
fortable twenty or thirty years ago, and good talk passed in ; 
them. But Mr. CLeveLAND was a much bigger and graver 
man in Buffalo than most persons who did not know him 
thoroughly there appreciate, and it is a useful service to his- 
tory to bring that fact out. 


The most inviting story of buried treasure that has lately 
come to notice is that recently disclosed in Washington, Bos- 
ton, and New York by Mr. Cuartes Watpstern, Professor 
of Fine Arts in Cambridge University, England. Professor 
WaALpsTEeIN told his views in Washington to two audiences, 
one of which gathered in the White House, and included the 
President. In New York he talked to an assemblage gathered 
in one of Mr. Pirrpont Morcan’s houses. He wants to dis- 
inter Hereulaneum. Pompeii has been pretty thoroughly 
exhumed, but on top of buried Herculaneum has been built 
the modern city ot Resina, the existence of which brought 
excavation to a stop in 1875. Professor WALDSTEIN wants all 
the great civilized nations to contribute to a fund to buy 
what is necessary of modern Resina, and make a full and 
systematic recovery of ancient Herculaneum. He holds that 
the findings in Hereulaneum will be incomparably richer 
than they have been in Pompeii. Pompeii was a provincial 
town. Herculaneum was a favorite summer resort of rich 
Romans, and contained many villas of persons of wealth and 
cultivation. Pompeii was buried only about fifteen feet deep, ! 
in cinders, pumice, and hot ashes. Some of its valuables 
must have been dug out soon after it was covered, and of what 
was left much was damaged or destroyed by heat or fire. 
Herculaneum was buried upwards of eighty feet deep—not 
in lava, as has often been said, but in liquid mud, a mixture 
of pumice, cinders, and water, which has wonderfully pre- 
served what it covered. The overlying substance is easily 
worked, but it is so deep that there is no probability that any- } 
thing was dug out after the eruption, and Herculaneum 
probably holds now a very large share of its original treasures, 
except such gs have been recovered in modern times. As to 
the things that were exhumed when work stopped thirty years 
ago, Professor WaLpsteIN says they include bronzes, papyri, 
marbles, glass, and wood in perfect order. 











Tlerculaneum was a representative home of Greek art and . 
literature. No manuscripts were found in Pompeii, whereas 
1750 have already been recovered from Herculaneum. The 
lost books of Livy may be there, the great lost dramatists, 
and no one knows what documents concerning the early his- 
tory of Christianity. Findings will not be keepings in this 
great treasure-hunt which Professor WALDSTEIN is trying to 
start. Whatever is discovered will belong to the Italian 
government and be deposited in a museum. The effort now 
making, with excellent promise of success, is to get the Eu- 
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ropean governments and the British and American peoples 
to contribute to the ecost—which will be heavy—of bringing 
ITereulaneum to light, and enriching the world’s stock of 
knowledge by whatever is found. The Italian government 
is agreeable to Professor Wa.psteEr’s designs. His project 
has received marked encouragement in London, Paris, and 
Berlin, and he was exceedingly well received here. 


The most eminent of the Ruopes scholars from America, 
so far as heard from, seems as yet to be Warren Exuis Scuutt, 
formerly of Cornell, 1905, who. represents New York at 
Brasenose. We learn that at the freshmen sports in Novem- 
ber Mr. Scuutt won all the long-distance races, beating the 
best of the English public-school boys. In the Oxford- 
Cambridge cross-country race on December 10 he disappointed 
the expectations of his admirers by coming in fifth, though 
second among the Oxford representatives. He thought him- 
self Incky, however. to have done so well, and has backed his 
opinion that “we don’t know in America what cross-country 
running really is,” by an entertaining letter to a Cornell 
coach about the difficulties of the course. Some of the Lon- 
don papers print amusing stories about the American scholars. 
One determines to rid himself of the spitting habit, even 
though he has to give up smoking. The proctors are a sub- 
ject of wonderment to others who cannot understand why 
gentlemen in velvet gowns should patrol Oxford’s streets at 
night on the watch for youths old enough to take care of 
themselves. It is optional whether to believe the story of the 
scholar who, being asked by the dean of his*college whether 
he had seen his tutor yet, said, “A little man with a brown 
beard came and talked to me yesterday as if he reckoned to 
be my father, but I guess he ain’t.” This, says the London 
Express, “not in any spirit of ingratitude, but rather as an 
assertion of the right of a young American of one-and-twenty 
to look after himself.” The right kind of a little Oxford man 
with a brown beard will doubtless be able to impart some 
very beneficial ideas to divers of the American youth, and 
perhaps gather some useful sensations in return. But all 
seems to go kindly with the Rnopes scholars. 


When the Pennsylvania Railroad bought the Long Island 
Railroad, the late Witniam H. Banpwin, Jr., who was presi- 
dent of the latter road, offered his resignation. One reason 
why he did so was that he was acting as chairman of the 
Committee of Fifteen which had been organized to investigate 
certain particularly repulsive forms of vice and crime in 
New York. He intended to continue his work on the com- 
mittee until it was finished, and was uncertain whether the 
new owners of the Long Island Railroad would wish the 
president of the road they controlled to be involved in such 
investigations. Of this incident the Railroad Gazette says: 
“But Mr. Batpwin was dealing with a man of great breadth 
and moral courage, and he was told to go ahead with his 
Committee of Fifteen, and also to keep his railroad position.” 
There are too many items in the long credit account of Mr. 
Cassatt for one more or less to get much attention, but still 
it is pleasant to remember that when he weighed BaLpwin 
against what may have looked like expediency, the scale went 
down on Batpwty’s side. 


A stock company to publish “Tov Wartson’s Magazine ” 
has been incorporated at Albany. The prospective magazine 
is described as “a monthly literary periodical.” Its publica- 
tion office is in New York. Writing from Georgia to the 
advertising columns of the daily press, Mr. Watson divulges 
that his magazine is to disseminate Jeffersonian principles 
and fight the trusts, that the subscription price will be one 
dollar a year, and that the first number will appear in Feb- 
ruary. We presume it will be pictorial as well as political, 
and that single numbers will sell for ten cents. Tom Watson 
has brains and is a good writer, which are useful qualifications 
for a magazine-maker to start with. The idea of starting 
magazines for political purposes is new in this country. 
English reviews have been founded for political purposes, 
and have prospered and come to a great age. American ten- 
cent magazines already in being have taken up trust-busting 
and reform with success, but a ten-cent magazine invented 
for political use is a novelty. But the time seems ripe for 
the experiment. The success of the reform articles in Mc- 
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Clure’s and the wide interest in the Lawson disembosomments 
have doubtless given Mr. Watson his cue. Mr. Bryan started 
a weekly. A monthly looks easier, and has like possibilities 
of attaining a national circulation. 


Mr. Bryan believes that President Roosevett will cause a 
split in the Republican party. Mr. Bryan, being something 
of a splitter himself, may reasonably feel qualified to give 
an expert opinion. 


The Chicago newspapers continue to be deeply impressed 
from time* to time by paroxysms of intelligence thrown by 
professors of the University of Chicago. They lately reported 
Professor Marriews as declaring to his class in physiological 
chemistry that “certain chemical substances coming together 
under certain conditions do and are bound to produce life, 
no matter what theologians may say.” Why drag in the 
theologians? All that an intelligent modern theologian 
would care to say is that God is everywhere, and the creative 
energy penetrates, and is coextensive with, all substances. 
Professor MatTruEws may be a better chemist than theologian, 
but if his chemistry is sound, it ean vex no sound theology. 

*Dr. Crum was confirmed as Collector of the Port of Charles- 
ton after a discussion that related chiefly to constructive 
recesses. . That is a subject that needs debating sometime 
when there is leisure. It must not be supposed that the late 
clection vindicated the constructive recess. It was a case 
where the only punishment available was too big for the 
erime. You might lick a boy for hooking apples if apples 
were very scarce and you caught him in the act, but once 
he has eaten them and gone away, what is there to do? Legal 
penalties don’t fit apples. 


Mr. TI. W. Massirncuast has read President Roosrvett’s 
message, and admits to the London Speaker that not even 
“Mr. Roosrtvert’s worthy compeer, the Kaiser, could have 
combined cant, pretence, arrogance, bad taste, and bad sense 
in such a turgid mass of slushy rhetoric.” This does not help 
much to an estimate of the message, but it does help us 
to know Mr. Massincuam. “It is sad,” he feels, “to think 
that a nation preeminent before all others for great political 
ideas should speak with so empty and yet so brazen a voice.” 
A very comprehensive case of disapproval, is it not? In old 
times it would have been incurable, but now there is a new 
course of treatment, and it is not unpopular. Come out to 
the States, Mr. Massincuam, and try to see the President. 
It is worth the trip, and his word of mouth often produces 
an excellent effect in cases where his printed pieces only in- 
crease inflammation. Even if it did not reconcile you to the 
message, it would probably give you a new point of view. 


In response to the American Baptists and Presbyterians 
who have sent memorials to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
asking his help in removing the hardships suffered by non- 
conformists of Great Britain who object conscientiously to 
pay the education tax, the Archbishop courteously questions 
whether his American correspondents fully understand all 
the ins and outs of the complicated British education prob- 
lem. He assures them that the tendency of the bill that 
authorizes the tax is to remove the so-called non-conformist 
difficulties, and that it in no way interferes with religious 
liberiy. Our Baptist and Presbyterian brethren should make 
a note of the points in Dr. Davinson’s letter for their own 
use when the Pope applies to them to try and make the 
American educational system more satisfactory to the Roman 


Catholics. 


The mind cf Colonel Henry Warrrerson, who went abroad 
after election, continues to work. “After Many Years” is 
the title of a paper by him, dated London, December 10, and 
published in the Courier Journal, which is sufficiently remi- 
niscent and more than sufficiently readable to make one hope 
that it is the first of an autobiographical series. It is more 
profitable for all hands just now that the Colonel should be 
in London and talk about himself than that he should be 
here and talk about President Roosrvert. The latter labor 
ean be done in his absence. The former only he can do as 
it should be done. 



















A Southern View of the Fourteenth Amendment 


Tue strongest argument that we have seen against the proposal 
to amend the second section of the Fourteenth Amendment to our 
Federal Constitution—the section providing that, whenever the 
suffrage is abridged in any State, the representation of that State 
in Congress and in the electoral college shall undergo proportional 
abridgment—is set forth by Mr. EpGar GARDNER Murpuy in the 
current number of the North American Review, That the writer 
is qualified for a discussion of the subject by personal familiarity 
with the state of things discussed will be evident when we point 
out that he is a native of Arkansas, a graduate of the University 
of the South, and, at present, the exectitive secretary of the South- 
ern Education Board and vice-president of the Conference for Ed- 
ucation in the South. He was. too, the organizer of the Southern 
Society for Consideration of Race Problems and Conditions at the 
South, which met at Montgomery. Alabama, in 1900. For the 
most part, Mr. Murpny, in his article, examines whether the Four- 
teenth Amendment ought to be enforced, in the light of broad con- 
siderations of public policy. He does not overlook, however, some 
preliminary objections, which have more than once been brought 
forward at the North, as well as at the South. For example, the 
late JAMES G. BLAINE, in his Tiventy Years of Congress, expressed 
the conviction that the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment had 
seriously modified the effect and potency of the second section of 
the Fourteenth, which did not insist on the negro’s enjoyment of 
the suffrage, but declared that the nation would exclude the negfo 
from the basis of apportionment in the House of Representatives, 
and, inferentially, the electoral college, wherever the State should 
exclude him from the franchise. When, lfowever, the nation, by 
the Fifteenth Amendment, declared that the State should not ex- 
clude the negro from the right of suffrage, it neutralized and sur- 
rendered the contingent right, previously possessed, to exclude him 
from the basis of apportionment. Before the adoption of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, if a State should exclude the negro from the 
suffrage, the next step would be for Congress to exclude the negro 
from the basis of apportionment. After the adoption of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment, however, if a State should exclude the negro 
from the suffrage, the next step would be for the Supreme Court 
to declare that the act was unconstitutional, and, therefore, null 
and void. So much for Mr. BLAINe’s objection. It is also some- 
times asserted that the enforcement of the second section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment is impracticable, because the intention of 
the framers of that section is not intelligibly expressed. For how 
is the number of males to whom sutfrage has been denied to be de- 
termined? It may seem to be a simple matter to reduce the repre- 
sentation of a State to the extent to which the State has reduced 
the number of its voters, but how, asks Mr. Murpny, is the latter 
number to be established? Not from mere “ probabilities,” for the 
method assumes to be mathematical. From election returns? That 
would be to assume that all the voters vote; that all who possess 
the right of suffrage exercise the right. This we know to be un- 
true. Mr. Murpiy is unquestionably justified in maintaining 
that, so long as an election anywhere has never polled a complete 
vote, and so long as the vote represents the measure of popular 
interest, rather than the measure of popular right to exercise the 
franchise, it is wholly unreasonable to assume that all the men 
who fail to vote are denied by the State the right to vote. It has 
been observed, indeed, at the South that where one party is in 
a marked ascendency, and where serious rivalry does not exist, 
the vote in the party primaries is often far in excess of the vote in 
the elections. It is plainly impossible, then, to assume that the 
mere falling off in the number of men who. vote at any specific 
election is itself a proof that the suffrage has been limited or 





denied. 

Judge CooLey, the author of Principles of Constitutional Lavw, 
has insisted that many familiar limitations of the suffrage are 
hardly to be regarded as denials of the right of suffrage—within 
the meaning of the Fourteenth Amendment. To require, for ex- 
ample, the payment of a capitation tax is, in his opinion, no de- 
nial of suffrage; it is demanding only the preliminary performance 
of public duty, and may be classed with registration, or the 
observance of any other condition precedent, the purpose of which 
is to assure fairness and protection against fraud. Judge CooLey 
would not concede that to require ability to read is any denial of 
the suffrage. To refuse to receive a person’s vote because he was 
born in some particular country, or because of his color, or be- 
eause of any natural quality or peculiarity which it would be im- 
possible for him to overcome, would clearly be a denial of the 
But ability to read is within the power of any man to 
attain. It is not difficult, and to require it is no hardship. Mr. 
Murpuy draws a like distinction. To tell a man, he says, that he 
can never vote is one thing: to tell him that he is a citizen and 
that because he is a citizen he can vote when he has lived for a 
fixed period in a State, or when he has learned to read and write, 
or when he has met some other reasonable condition, is quite an- 
other thing. The former course is a counsel of despair; the latter 
course, if fairly pursued, is a counsel of discipline. “If fairly 
pursued *—the words remind us of what is urged by advocates 
of an enforcement of the Fourteenth Amendment, namely, that, 


suffrage. 
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while temporary suffrage conditions, such 
property qualifications for the franchise, are not essentially undem- 
ocratic, not in themselves a denial of the suffrage right, they 
may be so administered as to defeat all the conditions of flex- 
ibility, permitting-—through arbitrary application of the State law 
—the exercise of the franchise to many who cannot really meet the 
tests, and practically withholding the ballot from many who can. 
Here, though the law may be without discrimination, the dis- 
crimination in its administration may bring about the very in- 
equalities which the Fourteenth Amendment aimed to avert. Mr. 
Murpny says that, so far as political injustice to the negro exists 
at the South, it exists at this point—the administration of the law 
—rather than at any other. Under the so-called ‘ grandfather 
clause,” inserted in the amended Constitutions of certain Southern 
States, no right of the qualified negro is denied, but under it the 
deficient white man is admitted. Inasmuch, however, as the plead- 
ing of the right to vote on the sole ground of descent is an ad- 
mission of illiteracy or penury, very few white men have ever 
been willing to claim the ballot under this exemption. The “ grand- 
father clause ” has proved, therefore, of little practical significance. 
It has not been by virtue of this clause that educated, responsible, 
self-respecting negro men have been in certain cases unjustly ex- 
cluded from the ballot-box. The instrument of discrimination has 
been found in the discretionary powers lodged in the boards of reg- 
istrars, by which worthy negroes, fairly meeting every statutory 
test of sulfrage, have been excluded from registration because they 
could not answer some mystifying question, or satisfy some arbi- 
trary and supersubtle exaction of the law. Mr. Murpny owns that 
it is idle for writers at the South to deny that such cases of in- 
justice exist, but he pronounces it eqiaiiy idle for writers at the 
North to assume that the whole South is responsible for them. 
As a matter of fact, scores of thoifsands of negro men have been 
fairly registered at the South under the amended State Constitu- 
tions. 

Admitting that some injustice exists, shall we say that the Four- 
teenth Amendment offers a remedy therefor? It is the gist of the 
article in the North American Review that the writer undertakes 
to prove that the Fourteenth Amendment would be no remedy at 
all, but, if applied, an evil worse than the grievance complained 
of. Both worthy black men and worthy white men would suffer 
by its application. Mr. Murpny points out that, if the Federal 
government were to essay the enforcement of the second section 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, four courses would seem to be open 
to the South. In the first place, she might at once remove all 
her suffrage tests, readmitting to the electorate black men and 
white men of every class. This would mean the wholesale re- 
acceptance of the illiterate of both races, and the placing of po- 
litical power once more in the hands of great masses of the igno- 
rant and the irresponsible. The South might thus retain her power 
in Congress, but she would purchase representation at the cost of 
all that makes representation worth having. The outcome of 
such a course, in the judgment of men familiar with the sec- 
tional conditions, would be so appalling, that no extremity of suf- 
fering or disaster could constrain the South to give it serious con- 
sideration. In the second place, the South might submit to a re- 
striction of representation. But if she were forced to bear a pen- 
alty for the offence of excluding the negro from the ballot-box, she 
might choose to make the offence complete. She might elect to 
disfranchise ercery negro voter—the good as well as the bad, the 
property owner as well as the thriftless, the educated as well as 
the ignorant—and frankly take the punishment which Congress 
might provide. Such a course would obviously bear with harsh 
injustice upon worthy negroes. The scores of thousands of them 
who now possess the franchise at the South would lose it. There 
is obviously a third course which the advocates of an enforcement 
of the Fourteenth Amendment manifestly take for granted would 
be pursued by the South. Assuming that the South would be 
moved by narrow motives of self-interest, they have not antici- 
pated that the illiterate would be admitted, or that the offence of 
restriction would be completed by the total exclusion of the blacks. 
They have looked to see the South, under the enforcement of the 
amendment, striving to hold to the uttermost her power in Con- 
gress, and, as a partial basis for this power, admitting the worthier 
negroes to the franchise in ever larger and larger numbers. Mr. 
Murpuy does not believe that anything of the kind would take 
place. He thinks, on the contrary, that such men as commonly 
discharge the functions of local registrars, swayed as they prob- 
ably would be by the selfish interests of race or party, would be 
likely to regard as “ desirable” additions to the register, not the 
worthy negroes whose resourcefulness of independence might prove 
troublesome, but the negroes who, because of ignorance, cupidity, 
or indifference, would be most amenable to control. In a word, 
while the enforcement of the amendment might increase the regis- 
tration of negroes at the South, the increase in the number of the 
electorate would almost certainly involve an impairment of its 
quality. The very class of negroes in behalf of whom the enforce- 
ment of the amendment is demanded would be the first to regret 
the fulfilment of the policy, and the last to share its benefits. 

There is still another aspect of the question, not often noticed 
at the North. An enforcement of the Fourteenth Amendment would 









































not only do the worthy negro no good, but it would disable the 
South for grappling with another extremely difficult problem— 
that presented by the illiterate white population. It is obviously in 
the interests of the South that there should be some limitation of 
the political influence of its immense mass of illiterates. There is 
ro doubt that the new State Constitutions, * grandfather clause ” 
and all, do in practice bring about such limitations. 





Attorney-General Moody and the Beef Trust 
Since the Northern Securities case was argued, no suit before 
the United States Supreme Court has excited so much interest as 
the action against the so-called * Beef Trust.” which came up on 
Monday, January 9, Attorney-General Moopy appearing for the 
government and Judge Miter for the packers. 
Attorney-General Moopy began the argument, which he made on 
January 9, by contradicting an assertion of the defendants that the 
aereements and transactions complained of related not to com- 
merce, but to manufacture or production, He submitted that 
the evidence had shown that the compacts entered into by the de- 
fendants and the proceedings thereunder had not constituted a 
fusion of property interests, but had simply attested the exist- 
ence of agreements between persons or corporations, respectively 
strangers to each other’s business, which agreements affected their 
freedom of action in certain particulars. The case at bar, he 
argued, was thus destitute of the features which had caused differ- 
ences of opinion in the Northern Securities case. He also dwelt on 
the distinetion between the action against the Beef Trust and the 
Knicut and Hopkins cases. The conclusion of his exordium was 
that the inquiry to which the attention of the Supreme Court was 
invited was narrowed down to only two questions: Was the com- 
merece in which the “ Beef Trust’ was engaged “ interstate ” com- 
merce; and, if so, did the agreements between the defendant pack- 
ers constitute a monopoly or an appreach thereto? 

In order to throw light upon these questions, Mr. Moopy pro- 
ceeded to, define, clearly and succinctly, the state of things com- 
plained of. The evidence laid before the court had shown that 
persons owning live stock, and living in States and Territories 
other than those wherein the stock-yards belonging to the de- 
fendants are situated, were accustomed to send such stock to the 
various stock-yards named for the purpose of sale there. The 
defendants, who severally engaged in the business of buying such 
live stock, for the purpose of slaughtering and converting it into 
fresh meat, had entered into an agreement with each other to re- 
frain from bidding against each other, except ostensibly, in the 
purchase of such live stock, with the purpose and result of sup- 
pressing or minimizing competition in such purchases. The ex- 
istence of an agreement to that effect having been proved, a ques- 
tion to be answered was whether the agreement related to “ in- 
terstate””’ or merely to “ intra-state” commerce. The Attorney- 
General, of course, essayed to demonstrate the “ interstate” char- 
acter of the transaction, insisting that, where an owner of a com- 
modity living in one State ships said commodity to another State, 
the interstate character of the act continues from the beginning of 
the shipment to and including the sale of the commodity, pro- 
vided it has not lpst its identity by the breaking of the original 
package in which it had been imported. Mr. Moopy quoted numer- 
ous decisions of the United States Supreme Court as to what con- 
stitutes interstate commerce, on the one hand, and an original 
package on the other. One of the opinions cited undoubtedly seem- 
ed conclusive on the point that the sale by an owner or his agent 
of commodities imported or to be imported from another State 
to the place of sale in the original package is an act of interstate 
commerce; and that the owner, or his agent, taking part as 
vendor, is engaged in transacting interstate commerce. But what 
is an original package? That this question may prove crucial 
is evident from the inquiry interjected by Justice PeckHAM in the 
course of the argument, “Does not this argument turn on the 
question whether a steer is an original package?” The defend- 
ants had contended that the unloading of cattle frem the cars in 
which they had been transported, and their distribution among 
various pens in the stock-yards, constituted a breaking of the 
original package, and a commingling of the imported property 
with domestic property of the State to such an extent that thence- 
forward the purchase and sale of the imported commodities would 
be domestic commerce. The Attorney-General declared himself un- 
able to treat this contention seriously. He submitted that, if the 
“ original-package ” conception had any relevancy to the case be- 
fore the court, it must be*that the package which nature herself 
had made, to wit, the living animal or its carcass, must be regarded 
as the original package. . 

Touching the second fundamental question, whether the compact 
between the defendant packers constituted, or tended to consti- 
tute, a monopoly, Mr. Moopy deduced from a long list of decisions, 
including those in the Addyston Pipe and the Northern Securities 
cases, the conclusion that the agreement of the defendants to sup- 
press all competition among the parties in the purchase of live 
stock so situated as to be the subject of interstate commerce was 
and is within the meaning of the Interstate Commerce act, and in 
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restraint of commerce, because, in the words of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Northern Securities case, “ to destroy or re 
strict free competition in interstate commerce is to restrain such 
commerce.” 

Having undertaken to convince the court that the Beef Trust 
had violated the Interstate Commerce act by a combination organ- 
ized for the purpose of controlling the prices of live stock at the 
points of production, Mr. Moopy went on to argue that it had also 
been guilty of conspiracy to raise, lower, and fix the prices of 
fresh meat in the great centres of consumption. The conspiracy, 
he averred, had been rendered effective by periodical secret meet- 
ings held throughout the country by agents and attorneys of the 
allied packers who are the defendants in this case. At these meet- 
ings, he said, uniform prices were agreed upon, due notice was 
given of the prices arranged, and thenceforward the defendants 
would adhere to the prices thus fixed. In Mr. Moopy’s opinion, such 
an agreement restrains commerce according to well-settled decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

Judge MILter in reply recognized distinetly that the defence of 
the Beef Trust must rest solely on the contention that the trans- 
actions in which the parties to the Beef Triist were engaged could 
not be classified under interstate commerce within the meaning of 
the act of Congress relating thereto. The purpose of the SHERMAN 
act, he said, was to encourage trade, and not to shackle it; but 
if injunctions were to be granted on such a plea as that presented 
by Attorney-General Moopy, the end sought by the SHERMAN act 
would surely not be attained. We need not repeat that the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court in the case will be await- 
ed with an interest never excelled and seldom equalled. 





Common Sense 

It is said that a piece of red rag tied to a gull’s leg will turn 
all his fellows against him and they will pursue and peck him to 
death. Such is the deep-lying ancestral origin of the antipathy 
to differences. It is odd to reflect upon the differences we have 
grown to view with tolerance and those which still awaken the 
instinct to peck and to claw. It would be interesting to trace the 
term common sense from its beginning and find out when it ac- 
quired its present complimentary meaning; for common sense is, 
after all, common sense, the sense that belongs to the general, and 
that lacks distinction. Actually it is no more complimentary to 
accuse a person of having common sense than of having a common 
face, common hands, or a common taste. Its advantages rest quite 
apparently upon its safety and its extent. ‘ He thinks just as I 
do,” is usually a commendatory phrase because a man, under or- 
dinary circumstances of health and success, is apt to think highly 
of his own thought, and few are of sufficiently analytical mind or 
Socratic habit to examine further and disinterestedly: “Is this 
way of thinking in itself beautiful and conducive to spiritual 
growth?” Democracy, with its entailed mixing of all classes, pub- 
lic schooling with its very attainable level of culture and other 
attendant benefits, have this evil, that they spread broadcast a 
great deal of common sense, sense that fits men for concerted 
action under a leader, but robs them of individuality. When com- 
mon sense preserves us from cranks, fools, and cheats, it is a good 
thing, but when it cuts us off frem thinkers of distinction it is 
Georce MEREDITH, in the preface to The Tragic 


a bad thing. 
It was his 


Comedians, makes an eloquent plea for fantasticality. 
opening protest against the common sense which reduces life to 
a flat inanity. Genius is dowered with unquenchable enthusiasm, 
and enthusiasm is the butt of common sense. As a nation we are 
particularly devoid of. enthusiasm, and we are the most practical, 
the most inventive, the most mechanical people on the earth; we 
have an unshakable faith in coal and comfort, and we have also 
produced fewer geniuses than any other nation of first or second 
rate. One cannot help wondering if our practical ancestors and 
the glorification of the doctrine of common sense is partly answer- 
able for this. It is of the stuff of dreams that reality is made. 
What is unquestionably true is, that it is the function of thought 
to render desire definite and to create forms and shapes out of 
chaotic matter. Desire is so instinctive it seems to us to be 
spontaneous, but as thought takes account of it, specializes and 
nourishes it, it endows it with creative force, and man goes forth 
building and making forms—whether it be railroads or poems— 
in the visible world, therefore to limit dreams and imaginings 
is to limit creative force. To take pains to be common—to have the 
common sense of the multitude—means to rein in power of ac- 
complishment. 

EMERSoN’S first sermon in the Copley Square Church in Boston is 
said to have been divided under three heads: 

Pray without ceasing. 

All prayers are answered. 

Therefore be very careful what you pray for. 

All prayers are answered; all thoughts and dreams and desires 
comt true if a man persist in them long enough for them to come 
to the birth. So if we desire great geniuses for our land we 
must not only cease counselling common sense, we must over- 
come the desire to claw differences, and leave that to the gulls 
and their fellows. 
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E. A. ABBEY’S NEW PANEL, PAINTED FOR THE ROYAL 
EXCHANGE, LONDON 


The latest panel of the series which decorate the walls of the Royal Exchange, London, is by Edwin 

presented by the Merchant Taylors’ and Skinners’ Companies, and illustrates an incident in the history of the two com- 

The Master of the Merchant Taylors’ is depicted presenting a loving-cup to the Master of the Skinners’ as a result 

This award was given in a dispute that arose between the two com- 
XN 


A. Abbey, R.A. It was 


panies. 
of the award of Lord Mayor Bittlesdon in April, 1484. 
panies as to the right of precedence in State processions 
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Future Relations with Canada 


By W.L.R. Emmett 


UR relations with Canada have never been a political issue 
in this country, and such overtures in behalf of closer 
relations as have come from the Canadians have not met 
enough encouragement to justify any serious movement 
in Canada, or to call forth the real sentiment of the Cana- 

dian people. But in spite of this lack of attention from any 
large proportion of the people of either country, the question con- 
stitutes an issue of most vital importance, and affords scope for 
achievements of statesmanship as great as any that our national 
history has brought forth. A time has come when the United 
States and Canada seem likely to either drift together or apart. 
Canada is developing her resources and increasing her population, 
and establishing ali the functions of national life. Her vested 
interests are accumulating, and the influence and prejudice of her 
classes are rapidly strengthening. She is aspiring to a command- 
ing position in some future federation of the British Empire. The 
ambitions of her leading statesmen are occupied with imperial 
possibilities, and the United States is not a factor in their 
plans. At the same time our statesmen are occupied with our own 
great affairs, and Canada has never been considered one of them. 

In spite of this inactivity and apparent disregard, both on the 
part of the Canadians and ourselves, the issue lives, and may at 
any time become of dominating importance. The reason for this 
possibility is that in reality the affairs of the United States are 
of vital practical importance to all Canadians, while their relations 
with the English are largely matters of theory and sentiment, 
which are mainly confined to the upper classes of the Canadian 
population. The peoples of England and Canada are, for the 
most part, separated by many generations and by an almost com- 
plete lack of common interest. The English, while theoretically 
proud of Canada, know very little of it or its affairs. They do 
not understand the Canadian people, or that vast majority of 
them who do not studiously conform to British standards. The 
Canadians feel a patriotic pride in England and her empire, but 
cannot call themselves Englishmen or feel the pride of nationality 
as we understand it. On the other hand, the life and interests of 
the Canadians are deeply associated and intermingled with ours. 
Millions of our best men and women have come from Canadian 
homes and have established bonds of mutual understanding between 
the peoples of the two countries. The plain people of a very large 
proportion of Canada are very similar in their tastes and stand- 
ards to the people of our country. ‘They follow our customs, 
fraternize with us in scientific societies, lodges, baseball leagues, 
and a thousand other ways. ‘They follow our business methods, 
they play our games, and in almost every way they look to us 
as the centre of their civilization. 

These sentimental considerations are, however, of small imme- 
diate importance as compared with the great problem of com- 
mercial relations which is now ripe for solution. 

Looking first at our side of this question we cannot thought- 
lessly repudiate the principles of our protective system. We 
must consider that that system has been evolved on purely demo- 
cratic lines, and repeatediy upheld by the people in many cam- 
paigns, which have brought forth an overwhelming preponderance 
of argument in its favor. In wisdom and prudence we must for 
present conditions consider this system in its essentials unassail- 
able. This conservative regard for existing principles need not 
deter our people from advocating more liberal trade relations with 
Canada, because the important and valuable functions of our pro- 
tective system would not be in any way impaired by the most ex- 
treme liberality in our policy with Canada. 


The essential merit of our protective system is that it induces 
production at places within reach of the consumer, and thus saves 
the waste of transportation and the much greater waste incident 
to a lack of touch between the manufacturer and his market. 
Protection has served to concentrate the intelligence of our peo- 
ple on all the practical problems which confront them, and we 
know that by an application of intelligence the sum of human 
production can be indefinitely extended. 

There are two features of our present revenue system which do 
not conduce to these beneficial results, and which, in the opinion 
of the writer, are not legitimate parts of the protection which we 
value. The first of these is the duty on bulky materials, like coal 
and lumber, and the second is the application of our regular pro- 
tective import duties to a territory so contiguous and closely re- 
lated to us as is the Dominion of Canada. 

It is obviously wrong to enforce the transportation of coal by 
land from Pittsburg to Boston when it can be had by sea from 
Nova Scotia, or to allow timber to rot in Canadian forests when it 
is so much needed here. The interests benefited by such duties, 
while influential and well organized, are relatively few and unim- 
portant, while the interests opposed, though not definitely repre- 
sented, are those of the whole people of both countries. The aban- 
donment of duties on coal, lumber, ore, and such materials would 
cover the most important features of the trade which we should 
have with Canada, but the reform should not stop there. There 
are powerful reasons why all import duties on Canadian goods 
should be given up—in fact, that our aim should not stop short 
of actual commercial union. The most important of these is that 
the welfare of the Canadians is almost as important to our na- 
tional life as that of our own people, and that the exclusion of 
Canada from our markets is as prejudicial to our interests as 
would be the exclusion of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 

Overtures in the direction of free trade with Canada if properly 
undertaken would meet with enthusiastic approval from a great 
majority of the Canadian people, in spite of the small but influ- 
ential section of the population engaged in protected manufactures. 
We could undoubtedly obtain commercial union with Canada on 
our own terms, but we could afford to be liberal in the matter of 
her trade relations with England, since the flood of business which 
would follow the taking down of this barrier could not be much in- 
fluenced by the part which England could play. 

Apart from our democracy the most important factor in our 
national success is that we have a large territory unbroken by the 
artificial, barriers which divide Europe and belittle the under- 
takings of her people. When the secessionists sought to divide 
our country and so to sacrifice this priceless advantage, we found 
a man who knew the danger and led us back to union and suc- 
cess. As the separation of the South would have been an un- 
mitigated evil, so would union with Canada be an incalculable 
good. 

We honor Jefferson, who peacefully acquired our Western ter- 
ritory; we honor Lincoln, who saved our country from dismem- 
berment. Let us hope that later generations may honor some 
American of our day who shall help us to break down the barriers 
which separate us from Canada, and shall take the first steps 
in the unification of our English-speaking population in America. 
The idea of commercial union offends no national or political prej- 
udices, and yet such union would accomplish or begin most of the 
benefits which we desire. With commercial union the two popu- 
lations would grow together, and no political considerations could 
ever widely separate them. 


Recollections of Mrs. Gilbert 
By John Drew 


WAS chiefly impressed, when asked to recall some of the more 
striking incidents of my stage associations with Mrs. Gil- 
bert in the old Daly stock company, with the apparent tran- 
quillity which, as I look back, seems to have characterized 
the professional life of its members. It was an even, smooth 

existence, devoid of startling events; indeed, to imprint any of 
them vividly upon the memory, I think it must require that fem- 
inine fondness for detail which made Mrs. Gilbert such a delight- 
ful companion and conversationalist when in reminiscent mood. 
From the terse masculine view-point, nobody did anything out 
of the ordinary routine. We were just together, studying, re- 
hearsing, acting,—studying, rehearsing, acting. Our one endeavor 
was the achievement of that artistic unity and perfection of stage- 
craft so dear to Daly’s heart, and still more so, if that be possi- 
ble, to Mrs. Gilbert. None entered more wholly than she into 
the spirit with which Daly sought to permeate his company. When 
matters went particularly well, or when Mrs. Gilbert herself had 
achieved some bit of “business” to her own satisfaction, she 
would pirouette from the stage like some fifteen-year-old lassie 
just home for the holidays. Not infrequently this humorous com- 
bination of youthful exuberance with age was so irresistibly comic 
that these little individualities were then and there incorporated 
in her parts, and never failed to appeal to the public as much as 
they did to Daly and his stage family. This freshness of feeling 
lent her character the charm which held her audiences to the last. 





As Mrs. Gilbert herself said, an actor must live his life on the 
stage and give the best that is in him there. Certainly Daly’s 
stage family did that. The members of the company had, in fact, 
become a veritable family party, whose day’s work and interests 
were furnished by the preparation and production of plays, old and 
new, original and reminiscent. There was never any cause for 
delays on the stage or on the road, at home or abroad. All con- 
tributory matters were looked after and foreseen. Indeed, as Mrs. 
Gilbert said on the occasion of Augustin Daly’s death in the sum- 
mer of 1899, that was the one remote contingency left out of reck- 
oning by the “Governor” in his many ventures. I think much 
was due to Mrs. Gilbert herself—to her essential loyalty and her 
desire to do all in her power to add to the general happiness and 
comfort. Her kindness of heart never varied from the time I 
first met her on a strange stage in a strange company in New York, 
to the last act of kindness which she extended to me in San Fran- 
cisco when we parted years afterward. 

I can still see Mrs. Gilbert’s kindly smile of welcome on the 
occasion of my appearance in the Daly company, the first time I 
was associated with her on the stage. From first to last her at- 
titude was always typical of her desire to help her associates and 
to cheer those who needed encouragement. It was in a play called 
“The Big Bonanza,” which was produced at the old Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. Mrs. Gilbert had then been a member of the troupe for 
several years, and was playing “ opposites” to James Lewis, the 
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comedian, who _ after- 
wards, in the early P 
eighties, formed, with 
Miss Rehan, Mrs. Gil- 
bert, and myself, one of 
the typical family stage 
parties to which some 
one gave the name of 
“The Big Four ’—the 
quartette which played 
so long at Daly’s Theatre 
when it was finally es- 
tablished at Broadway 
and Thirtieth Street. 1 
think it was about this 
time that the soubriquet 
of “Grandma,” which 
Mr. Daly had bestowed 
upon Mrs. Gilbert, be- 
came generally known. 
She and Lewis had been 
associated for a_ great 
many years as “ play- 
mates,” to use her own 
expression. They made a 
famous team, which be- 
came known all over the 
country during a_ pro- 
fessional career that ex- 
tended over an ordinary 
lifetime. In “The Big 
Bonanza,” a play which, 
like “ Pique,” caught 
the popular fancy and 
enjoyed phenomenal runs, 
for their time, Mrs. Gil- 
bert had a great success, 
as she had in all of her 
“old woman” parts, es- 
pecially popular when 
the characters were hu- 
morous and _ fantastic, 
though it required the 
exquisite touches of the 
later comedies to display 
the range of her abilities 
and endear her to lovers 
of dramatic art. 

The Fifth Avenue The- 
atre became, in the sey- 
enties, a Daly memory 
of the past, and, after 








It seems that during 
one of our visits to Cali- 
fornia, while we were at 
Monterey, Mrs. Gilbert 
was very anxious to take 
a drive. The party in 
the carriage consisted of 
herself, Augustin Daly, 
his brother Judge Daly, 
and myself. While we 
were driving along a cliff 
Mrs. Gilbert, who loved 
flowers as she did every- 
thing beautiful in nature, 
espied a little plant— 
some species of Cali- 
fornia edelweiss, perhaps, 
bearing white blossoms 
and growing just over 
the edge of a sheer 
descent of rocks. Noth- 
ing would satisfy 
“Grandma” but its pos- 
session, and for us what 
“Grandma” Gilbert 
wanted she must have. 
Having no apparatus for 
sealing the cliff, I bal- 
anced myself over the 
edge while the Judge and 
Mr. Daly held tightly 
on to my legs. But the 
flower was still beyond 
; reach. “Pay out more 
leg!” I called. They did 
so, with such startling 
unanimity that — their 
grasp slipped, and they 
nearly let me go down 
what seemed to me a 
mile of rock descent. I 
secured the flower and 
was finally hauled back, 
but the assorted posses- 
sions of all my pockets— 
coins, keys, ete.—went 
forever to the bottom of 
the precipice—at least, 
so far as I ever knew. 

Despite Mrs. Gilbert’s 
contention that the stage 
was entitled to the best 











a hiatus of two years 
or so, the company was 
reorganized. From then 
on until my own last ap- 
pearance with the Daly forces we were associated in a great va- 
riety of plays. Productions that were notable at the theatre 
might include (without considering sequence) “ The Passing Regi- 
ment,” ‘ Needles and Pins,” “ The Foresters,” “'The Taming of the 
Shrew,” “ 'The Railroad of Love,” the Cibber and Garrick comedies 
and the Pinero plays, ‘ School for Scandal,” “ The Inconstant ”— 
but it would be a work of supererogation even to attempt a tabu- 
lation of the principal pieces—good, bad, or indifferent—presented 
by the company, of which we formed part, before and after the 
hiatus — especially after. ‘Dollars and Sense” and “ 7-20-8 ” 
are examples of those oddly-named plays and titles which Mr. Daly 
was always looking for, and which were sometimes suggested by 
the merest trifle. ‘ 7-20-8,”’ I believe, had once served as the 
street number of the Broadway theatre at which the play was 
originally produced. When we took the piece abroad we were 
unable to produce it under the original title because some incon- 
siderate but enterprising Englishman had already used it, so it 
was called “ Casting the Boomerang,” and probably was just as 
effective under that name. “The Passing Regiment” was one of 
Mr. Daly’s first adaptations from the German. 

The last time I played with Mrs. Gilbert was in San Francisco, 
and as her first reception to me in the East was of the greatest 
kindness and consideration, so was her parting in the Far West— 
with a continent of pleasant memories between. 

There was some controversy over the call to go on before the 
curtain after our final performance there. I do not know that 
it was a courtesy intended particularly for me, as Mrs. Gilbert 
asserted; but I insisted that unless she accompanied me I would 
not respond. So she devised a cunning plan to circumvent me. She 
said “Come on,” and out we went together—but only part way 
In company: she left me standing there, and, with a laugh, bowed 
herself off. She managed it in her own way, you see, as she did 
all her kindnesses. And in one who held the traditions of the 
Daly company sacred, as she did to the smallest trifle, and well 
knew the rule against a separate call, the act was the more 
gracious. 

The scene lingers in my memory chiefly because it marked my 
last appearance with the Daly company and the severance of the 
old relations of “The Big Four.” But it also recalls another 
episode, half-forgotten for many years, which Mrs. Gilbert brought 
to my mind during one of our last conversations about the tours 
of theatrical argonauts. And how she laughed as she rehearsed it 
for my benefit, with all that wealth of mimicry and fun of which 
she was as prodigal in private life as upon the stage! 


The late Mrs. Giibert and Miss Annie Russell 


that an actor’s life could 
offer (“for there one’s 
real life is led ’’), she had 
an infinite interest in ev- 
erything that life contained, and, in spite of her age, her powers of 
observation were keen. When we were in Virginia City we were 
offered the hospitality of Senator Fair’s Consolidated Virginia Mine, 
and Mrs. Gilbert organized the strangest theatrical pleasure-party 
ever seen there to visit the treasure vaults underground. In com- 
pany with Miss Fanny Davenport, Mrs. Jeffreys Lewis, and Miss 
Holland, all attired in men’s clothes, she went down into the mine. 
Then, “in order that our friends shall have something to remember 
us by,” she insisted that the party pose, in costume, at the top 
of the shaft, where a photograph was taken of the group. 

No member of the stock company observed Mr. Daly’s strict 
discipline more closely than Mrs. Gilbert. Despite her age she 
set us all an example which we might profitably have followed. 
And it was no sinecure to comply with the innumerable restrictions 
which hedged the path leading to an ultimate successful production. 
The least infringement meant a fine, and its repetition was likely 
to result more seriously. Though Mr. Daly allowed wide lati- 
tude to his principals in the conception of the parts entrusted 
to them—believing that he thereby secured greater diversity and 
naturalness—woe to the offender who kept the stage waiting, or 
who, through misguided genius, interpolated or eliminated some 
stage business after Mr. Daly’s final dictum had been passed. 
Gagging ‘he never sanctioned, although he tolerated an occasional 
witty quip designed to meet the needs of some slip which might 
have marred a perfect whole. With the minor characters he was 
superlatively exacting in his training, demanding interest and 
vivacity in the most subordinate parts. But for that matter, the 
“ Governor ” passed finally upon every least detail. When we were 
not quick enough to seize the meaning of his explanations he would 
rush among us and demonstrate just how a tumble, a scuffle, a 
dainty love passage, or a shifting of scenes should be accomplished. 
At the early rehearsals Mr. Daly was actively engaged on the 
stage. When perfection, from the stage manager’s view-point, im- 
pended, he disappeared into the darkness of the house to determine 
its effect upon the audience. Even when plays were embarked 
upon a long career of success, Mr. Daly followed with the closest 
attention every performance, noting when certain lines lost their 
spontaneity, when he would promptly cut them out before the 
next performance. Also he would seize upon our least delin- 
quencies from his hidden point of vantage and bring us to book in 
no uncertain manner. It was long a mystery;to the members of 
the troupe where our omnipresent manager concealed himself, 
until privileged “ Grandma” demanded its solution. His answer 
formed one of her favorite reminiscences, and holds its place in 











her autobiography—* From the paint-screen, of course,” responded 
the ubiquitous Mr. Daly. Now tie paint-screen is a huge rack 
high among the flies, where the painters work. Tableau!—The 
stern manager whose word was a law which none dreamed of vio- 
lating, crouching behind its bulwarks, head over edge, peering down 
upon his unsuspecting puppets! It was this attention to minute 
and the vigorous personality of the manager which infused such 
verve into his productions and made even his failures notable. 

From the moment that Mr. Daly had decided to produce a play 
he took his entire company into his confidence. We assembled 
unconventionally upon the stage, or possibly in some more con- 
venient corner, where Mr. Daly read the manuscript aloud and in- 
vited a frank exchange of criticism, from which he frequently 
gained valuable ideas. 

Mr. Daly considered each part with a view to its interpreta- 
tion by the various members of his company, and where certain 
idiosyncrasies or characteristics had endeared some of us to his pub- 
lic he never hesitated to adapt the rdles to these needs. More- 
over, Mr. Daly had a strong sense of the dramatic, which, though 
perhaps latent in all authors, occasionally fails to find expression. 
Such was the case with Wilkie Collins’s “Man and Wife,” one of 
the most successful of the Daly productions. The author con- 
tracted to dramatize the novel for the ‘“ Governor,” but British 
delay overtaxed Mr. Daly’s aggressive punctuality, and after the 
date set for its production had come and gone, and other dates 
were mentioned disappointingly, Mr. Daly wrote his own dramatiza- 
tion—the one produced in America, in which the weird Hester 
Detkridge, in her pretended dumbness, provided Mrs. Gilbert with 
one of the most notable vehicles of her career—a réle which in its 
dramatic intensity dominated the whole play. And here lies the 
point which proved the superiority of Mr. Daly’s judgment: when 
his version was compared with Wilkie Collins’s it was found that 
the novelist had completely overlooked the startling possibilities 
of this character. Hester Dethridge did not appear in his play. 

This suggests another phase of the discipline which Mr. Daly 
maintained. He exacted unvarying punctuality alike from play- 
wrights and players, down to the least of his subordinates; and he 
in his turn held scrupulously to the letter of his contract. 

Mr. Daly took every precaution against possible interruptions 
and delays during the run of a play. One of his most stringent 
rules, inaugurated at the outset of his managerial career, forbade 
all visitors to the green-room. He feared lest in the interest of 
conversation some cue might be missed, and rarely, indeed, was 
this rule infringed upon. 

Mr. Daly did not believe in “ lines ’-—that is to say, in casting 
certain players repeatedly for certain kinds of work. He believed 
that he insured versatility and polish by accustoming all of his 
company to repeated changes. His was the policy of that school 
in which Mrs. Gilbert had been so admirably trained, as she said, 
“to do anything from a hornpipe and The Infant Phenomenon to 
Lady Macbeth.” Nevertheless, Mr. Daly came in time to appre- 
ciate the value of certain acters playing opposite each other. Such 
was the inimitable combination which Mrs. Gilbert and James 
Lewis presented. By long practice their stage business had devel- 
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oped a finesse which was a delight to their audiences and which 
could have been attained in no other way. The plays, too, he mount- 
ed with the same lavish care that he expended upon the training 
of his company. The settings were magnificent and “ real.” There 
was one set of carved oak wainscoting which furnished limitless 
“copy” for the critics, and was variously estimated by them as 
representing an outlay ranging between $5000 and $25,000. Mr. 
Daly himself was probably the only man who could have veraciously 
settled the dispute. Certain it is that his stage properties repre- 
sented in the aggregate a considerable value. ‘This lavishness in- 
duced Mrs. Gilbert’s criticism that it was possible to stage a piece 
too sumptuously for realism; but at least the audience owed Mr. 
Daly gratitude for his generous efforts. 

The thoroughness bestowed upon stage accessories extended also 
to the travelling arrangements of the company. Even in the days 
when private cars were not so plentiful as at present, the com- 
pany may be said to have had such luxuries, occupying, as it 
did usually, an entire car, and enjoying conveniences which en- 
abled work to be done even when en route. The number and va- 
riety of plays produced by the company in the eighties would in- 
dicate that the troupe had plenty of work to do and not too much 
time for play, and it must be remembered that during that time 
it was the rule for “ everybody to be in the bill,” both at home and 
abroad. Besides the regular sequence of new plays, “ reminiscent 
performances ” (or repetitions of plays which had previously en- 
joyed runs or had been well received) were given as time went on, 
and old plays revived, which, with the matinées and “ benefit ” 
performances, meant additional work. ‘The latter performances 
were occasionally given in the interests of various members of the 
company. Mr. Daly’s perfection of system and Mrs. Gilbert’s in- 
defatigable seconding of his strict discipline overcame many obsta- 
cles, especially when we first went abroad, where Mr. Daly produced 
his adaptations of Franch plays.in Paris—in the case of “‘ The Lot- 
tery of Love,” in the very theatre where the original “ Les Surprises 
du Divorce” had been’ played—Shakespeare in England, and, most 
daring of all, adaptations of German plays in Paris against 
the opposition of the French press, and at a time when na- 
tional prejudice was at high tide over the recent war. This, of 
course, was before Wagner was performed at the Grand Opera, and 
when everything German was anathema. Looking at the innovation 
in the best way, the fact of an American company producing plays 
abroad was considered as a decidedly strange experiment, and it 
took a little time before foreigners became used to-the idea. The 
first play was_“ 7-20-8,” produced under the title of “ Casting 
the Boomerang.” That and “ A Night Off” were pieces that Mrs. 
Gilbert was very fond of. But whatever her personal preference 
she did everything to the best of her ability. At home or abroad 
there was no speculation about “ Grandma ” Gilbert’s performance ; 
she was one who could be counted upon. Her life was a long 
one, and an infinity of hard work preceded her successes. It is 
a consoling thought that from the public and from her associates 
in professional life she met with some of the appreciation she so 
richly merited, for her departure removed from the world a good 
woman and from the stage an admirable actress. 


Cold Waves—Their Origin and Influence 
By Alexander J. Mitchell 


Official in Charge, U. S. Weather Bureau, Jacksonville, Florida 


HEN normal conditions prevail the weather provokes no 
more than passing comment. But there are times 
during the winter when public attention is deeply 
absorbed in its severity and probable duration. 
Whether or not a cold wave be retarded in its 
east and south movements frequently depends on the intensity and 
accelerated movement of the area of low pressure, which is usually 
of greatest depth during January and February, although there 
have been marked exceptions in favor of December and March. 
While the forces involved in the formation of cold waves are still 
matters of theoretical meteorology, their origin and field of opera- 
tions have been practically determined. The expression “ cold 
wave” is applied to anticyclones of great intensity. Its signifi- 
cance depends on temperature changes within a stipulated period 
over certain divisions of the country. And the degree to which 
the temperature must fall in order to verify a cold-wave warning 
is largely regulated by the degree of cold required to damage crops 
or other interests over sections for which warnings are ordered. 
The chief features of high-pressure areas, or anticyclones, are low 
temperatures, generally light winds, and clear, dry weather. The 
mass of air circulates around a centre, the lower layer of air hav- 
ing a movement out from the centre, and the direction of rotation 
conforms to the movement of the hands of a watch in this hem- 
isphere. 

Regarding the formation of cold waves, General Greely says 
that the greater part of the anticvclones which cause cold waves, 
probably ninety per cent. are outflows of dry air, chilled to a very 
low temperature by radiation over the barren grounds of British 
America. 

With the southward movement of an anticyclone of great magni- 
tude across our northwest border comes the period when the fore- 
caster must bring to his aid all the resources of experience. 

Cyclones. or low-pressure storms, with a circulation spirally in- 
ward and contra-clockwise in this hemisphere, form along the 
periphery of anticyclones, and with the southerly movement of a 


cold wave a cyclone frequently develops far in advance—preparing 
the way, as it were, for its future activity. In fact, cyclones seem 
to be a sort of sine qua non to the cold wave, especially when 
their movements are rapid and their depths of such proportion as 
to present an inviting passage for the cold wave in its march to 
the North Atlantic. 

Within our field of observation there is, as a rule, one of three 
tracks open to the cold wave in its eastward drift with the general 
circulation, and the leading factor in determining the section to be 
swept by it is the track of the last low area, which is generally 
well defined. The energy of a cold wave is wasted by opposition 
and delay. And yet there are instances where retarded movement 
seemed but to gather more life, and after a delay of twelve to 
twenty-four hours the great drama is resumed with its erstwhile 
severity. : 

The three paths traversed by cold waves are: 1—The track along 
the northern boundary of the United States to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence; 2—The path south to about Colorado, thence east to 
the North Atlantic; 3—Southward along the eastern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains to Texas, thence northeast over the Atlantic coast 
States. Cold waves following the last track frequently dip south- 
ward to the gulf, being drawn thither by a low-area storm near the 
Gulf margin, into which they pour their enormous mass of cold 
air. This condition prevailed in February, 1899, when a disastrous 
cold wave overspread the South and Southwest, which stands un- 
rivalled on our records for three-quarters of a century. The only 
cold wave approaching it in severity occurred in February, 1835. 
And after eliminating questionable factors, such as may arise from 
a lack of standard instruments and proper exposure of the same, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the cold wave of February, 1899, 
represents the most extreme meteorological conditions with which 
the Southern section of the country has been afflicted during the 
past century. Minimum temperatures over west and north Florida 
ranged from zero to minus 2 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Several essential conditions must be fulfilled in order that a cold 
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the trees and shrubs in the vicinity of the Falls with a coating of ice 


THE EFFECT OF A COLD WAVE AT NIAGARA—A WINTER 


The photograph was taken during a recent cold spell at Niagara, 


























wave retain its formation and reach the Atlantic seaboard with a 
reasonable share of energy. A necessary condition to the south- 
ward sweep of a cold wave, says Professor Garriott, is an unbroken 
area of high pressure extending over the Rocky Mountains and 
plateau region. This may be supplemented by the observation that 
an active cyclone, usually an accompaniment to the south and east, 
insures the continuation of the cold wave beyond our field of ob- 
servation. The low-area storm, being propelled eastward as an eddy 
in the atmospheric whirl, marks out with almost unfailing ac- 
curacy the section where temperatures will be lowest. Most of the 
cold waves move east over one of the northern circuits, and for 
this reason their severity is not felt to any great extent south 
of the central valleys. Those that take the southern circuit, how- 
ever, overspread the greater portion of the country east of the Rocky 
Mountains; and the resulting damage depends on the area covered 
by them, which frequently exceeds 2000 miles. 

Cold waves are most frequent during January,—the period of 
culmination of winter conditions,—although the most disastrous 
ones in the Southern States during recent years oceurred in Feb- 
ruary. The great damage in Florida, at Gulf or South Atlantic 
stations, during February, results from the advanced condition of 
fruits and vegetables. By that time crop growth has been stimu- 
lated by several weeks of warm weather. The orange shows bloom, 
and the tomato, bean, celery, cabbage, and other succulent plants 
are susceptible of great damage. Severe cold waves in the South- 
ern States have been more frequent during the past two decades 
than during the previous half-century. The earliest cold wave in 
Florida that caused lasting damage and of which the present gen- 
eration has knowledge was that of February, 1835, when citrus 
trees two feet in diameter were killed. The subsequent cold waves 
doing marked damage occurred in January, 1886, December, 1894, 
and February, 1895 and 1899. The damage to crops in Florida by 
the cold wave of 1886 was estimated at $3,000,000. 

Of the ills and inconveniences to which the farmer is subjected, 
not a few are due to failure to take a comprehensive view of the 
demands and necessities of the times. This was particularly true, 
and concretely represented by the conditions resulting from the 
cold waves of 1894-5-9 in Florida. The twelfth census shows how 
far-reaching such disasters are in depreciating property values and 
depopulating sections immediately affected. Regarding the effects 
of disastrous freezes in Florida, when many groves were abandoned, 
the census report states that most of the 989 farms reporting no 
incomes in 1899 were fruit farms. The value of the semitropical 
fruits that year was $945,607. Just one decade previous—1889— 
the value of the crop of semitropical fruits was $5,930,787—vir- 
tually a destruction of the industry! Further: The total value of 
farm property in Florida in 1890 was $81,046,200; the value ten 
years later—1900—was $53,929,064—a reduction in property value 
of $27,117,136. A stupendous loss for an undeveloped State, with 
a population less than half a million! An average per capita loss 
of, approximately, sixty dollars. The fact that the shrinkage in 
the values of property and farm products was centralized mostly 
in the citrus belt gave added emphasis to the demoralized condi- 
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tions. From 1880 to 1890 the horticultural industry in Florida 
was greatly stimulated. The fruit-growers persisted in extend- 
ing the belt until the line of limitation was hard by the Georgia 
border, and the only check to their earnest work was the cold wave 
of January, 1886, when the minimum temperature at Jackson- 
ville was 15 degrees. The damage to fruits and vegetables was 
enormous. The depression incident to this cold wave soon passed, 
however, and the work of development was even more aggressive 
for the per cent. of increase in value of farm property (mainly 
citrus) for the decade 1880 to 1890 was 190.5. The disastrous con- 
sequences of the cold waves of 1894-5-9 are only too obvious when 
we note that the decrease in the value of farm property (citrus) 
up to 1900 was 33.5 per cent. The president of a national bank in 
Jacksonville declared that the property loss, direct and incidental, 
from the cold waves of 1894-5-9 approximated $100,000,000. That 
is to say, the value of groves that were destroyed and the result- 
ing contraction in values of property of a collateral nature would 
pay 5 per cent. on the investment of $100,000,000. 

No staple crop of the country enjoys complete immunity from pos- 
sible damage by the frosts of fall or that of a late spring. The 
wheat crop, probably the least affected, rarely matures without 
sustaining some damage as a result of severe weather. Corn, the 
king of American cereals, which exceeds in value any other crop 
grown by man, is frequently damaged by abnormally low tempera- 
tures near the close of the crop season. The statistics of damage 
by a cold wave late in the spring would not be complete did they 
not include the damage to the peach crop, which is valued at eighty 
millions of dollars. If is obvious that any factor operating to 
damage this crop entails far-reaching consequences upon the horti- 
culturist. Speaking of the effects of severe weather, the twelfth 
census says that “ the severe root-killing winter of 1898-9 resulted 
in the destruction of many trees and buds.” 

A moderate cold wave during the early fall has a decided influ- 
ence on the cotton crop. A heavy frost terminates the growth of 
the staple, and frequently demoralizes the cotton-market. Freezing 
conditions, when the crop is late, are very properly regarded as a 
calamity, for anything conspiring to reduce the yield of cotton 
menaces the welfare of a million operatives. The absence of severe 
frost in the cotton belt during a receit fall was credited with in- 
creasing the cotton crop 1,000,000 bales. With the price at nine 
cents per pound, that meant an increase in the value of the cotton 
crop of $45,000,000. A moderate cold wave would have subtracted 
that amount from the farmers’ balance-sheet. : 

The cane crop of the Gulf States is a subject of much solicitude 
during October and November. The plan is indigenous to the 
tropics, and when grown in more northerly latitudes the utmost 
precaution is necessary that it be protected from cold weather. In 
1877 about one-half of the cane crop in Louisiana was destroyed 
as a result of a cold wave early in November. In 1898 much dam- 
age befell the crop during October, when severe frost occurred. 
Statistics show that the average yield was less than 105 pounds to 
the ton, instead of 160; some planters obtained only 98 pounds 
per ton. 
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Removing Snow from the Crossings at Broadway and Twenty-third Street, New York, after the Storm of January 4 
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The loss sustained as the result of the cold wave of February, 
1899, was very great. Statistics compiled by a Southern journal 
show that approximately 200,000 tons of the cane crop were de- 
stroyed or badly damaged by cold waves and severe frosts within 
a little more than two decades. 

Along the coastal districts of the Gulf and the lower South At- 
lantic, and particularly in Florida, is located a winter - trucking 
industry unsurpassed in the world. Here nature has been prodigal 
in her gifts of soil and climate, the energy and skill of man mak- 
ing two blades grow where formerly there were none. The value of 
the vegetable crop of the South Atlantic and South Central Division 
is about twenty-three million dollars. As a result of the cold wave 
of February, 1899, there was a marked decrease in the crop of gar- 
den- truck in Gulf and South Atlantie sections. In Florida the 
sabbage crop decreased 56.4 per cent.; cucumbers, 72.4; Irish pota- 
toes, 65.1; and strawberries, 51.6 per cent. The cabbage crop on 
the Gulf coast was practically destroyed, and the shipments of 
vegetables and berries from the coast districts of Virginia and North 
Carolina decreased about 50 per cent. 

Several decades ago the cattle industry of the West and South- 
west, then the principa! source of meat-supply of the country, was 
menaced by severe cold waves. Before the large ranches were sub- 
divided it frequently happened that one-third of the herds were 
lost. By reason of improved facilities for giving relief and the 
prompt distribution of advices regarding the approach of severe 
weather or blizzards the losses have been reduced to a minimum. 

As an incidental effect of severe cold waves in the Southern States 
much damage befalls the oyster and fish industry. Work is sus- 
pended, and in the shallow waters tributary to the sea thousands 
of fish are killed by low temperatures. 

There is the precaution necessary in the shipment of fruits and 
vegetables to Northern markets. The banana trains from the Gulf 
are carefully watched in order that the temperatures be kept uni- 
form; and with the approach of a cold wave efforts are redoubled 
in order that no ill effects follow. The tobacco crops of the Cen- 
tral West occasionally suffer also from the early cold waves of 
fall. Aside from the disasters to agriculture and horticulture, cold 
waves lock the doors of the nation’s commerce on the Great Lakes, 
and the embargo is not raised until the warmth of spring loosens 
the fetters of the ice-bound lakes. 

One of the most important functions of the Weather Bureau 
is the forecasting of severe frost and cold waves. From November 
until April there are, in Florida and California, citrus fruits, pine- 
apples, and vegetables—the sources of vast revenue for a large part 
of our population—whiech are subject to damage. One severe freeze 
will destroy the pineapples and vegetables and so devitalize the 
orange as to render a grove valueless for a number of years. Re- 
peated disasters impoverish all those engaged in the industry. Hap- 
pily history proves that in every crisis the skill and intelligence of 
man have been such as to circumvent or modify the causes of dis- 
asters. During cold waves, fruit and vegetable growers are very 
active. White flags with black centres are displayed at every 
Weather Bureau station, and radiating from these offices the order 
goes to hundreds of substations, where the same flag flies. The 
orange, pineapple, and vegetable grower look to the condition of 
their protective measures; and as night advances and the tempera- 
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ture approaches the freezing-point the valleys and hill-sides reflect 
the herculean efforts being made to save a part, if not all, of a 
summer’s toil; its salvation means a reward; its loss an empty 
exchequer. As a result of timely warnings of cold waves many 
thousands of dollars are saved to fruit and vegetable growers, who 
recognize in the Weather Bureau their chief and indispensable aux- 
iliary. 

In our Northern latitudes the effects of cold waves are pressing 
factors involving the comfort and necessities of life. The increased 
expenditure incurred by those least able to afford it in the purchase 
of fuel and more expensive clothing press hard on slender purses. 
It is stated that repairs to plumbing in the Southern States alone 
succeeding a cold wave amount to several hundred thousand dollars. 

Incidental to a consideration of the influence of cold waves, an 
interesting question arises regarding the longevity of the population 
of the country. As co!d-wave conditions are transient factors in 
our climate, the extent of their influence can be readily measured. 
The twelfth census shows that the number of centenarians is great- 
est in the Southern States and least in the Dakotas and Rocky 
Mountain States, where severe weather changes are most frequent. 

It is of interest to note that the Dakotas and Idaho have one 
or two centenarians; Montana, 3; Colorado, 3; and Wyoming, 0. 
The greatest number—336—is found in Georgia. Does this prove 
that the allotment of threescore years and ten is more frequently 
attained in the sections that are removed from extreme temperature 
changes? 

Many virtues have been ascribed to cold waves; it is conceded 
that they have some. Their utility, however, is largely inferential, 
while their disadvantages are direct and effective. Severe freezes 
are beneficial to the extent of disintegrating soils and making 
available the materials that are necessary to support plant life; 
the heavy snow usually, an incidental feature over limited districts, 
gives warmth to the ground, thereby protecting some cereal crops. 
Professor Moore, chief of the Weather Bureau, sustains the posi- 
tion that the dry-cold air intensifies vitality, making buoyant the 
listless, and recharging the nation, as it were, with more energy 
and higher incentives. To the fruit and vegetable grower of the 
South the cold wave is an erratic and unwelcome factor, cutting 
down profits and consuming dividends, though itself inert and non- 
productive. It negatives energy, push, and pluck. The fruit- 
grower who, with a surplus of energy and a minimum of capital, 
works hard to deserve success, becomes timid, irresolute, and list- 
less if it is not attained, in a business vulnerable at all times to 
attacks from frosts and freezes. 

The limitations on the influence of cold waves do not terminate 
with the industrial world. Human effort comprehends action— 
peaceful, as a rule, warlike if necessary. And in considering the 
welfare of people we may view them singly or collectively. Na- 
tions are but aggregations of men, and are subject to the same 
influences. Who can estimate the true weight that should be 
accorded prevailing weather conditions at times when the fate 
of nations is involved? The retreat of Napoleon from Moscow, 
supposed to have been accomplished in a pitiless blizzard, is 
full of suggestion; and the historic conditions at Valley Forge and 
the incident of the crossing of the Delaware are memorable 
events in our early history. 
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* Target Practice at Aldershot 


in War Manoeuvres 


By W. G. Fitz-Gerald 


ILITARY maneuvres of late years have undergone 

striking change. In the old days—one speaks of 

‘old days,” though in reality it is littl® more than a 

decade ago—maneeuvres on quite a large scale were con- 

ducted in a comparatively small tract of country, and 

great masses of cavalry, infantry, artillery, as well as commis- 

sariat, hospital, and other departments, were handled in close 

formation, and according to theories formulated anterior to the 

days of smokeless powder and small arms whose range may be 
measured by miles instead of yards. 

Nowadays the various military chiefs of staff strain every nerve 
to reproduce actual conditions of up-to-date warfare in times of 
peace, and this is now done with a thoroughness and realism that 
are almost theatrical in their completeness. The first symptom of 
the new régime was that the various War Offices of the military 
powers found themselves cramped for reom. 

After the dreadful lessons of the Boer war, Great Britain began 
to find the Aldershot Downs too small, and negotiations were be- 
gun by the government to acquire immense tracts of land on 
Salisbury Plain. There were to be no more advances in close 
formation, but infantry were first of all to deploy over an im- 
meuse front, and if necessary drop flat upon their stomachs and 
crawl yard by yard, each man in the firing-line practically inde- 
pendent of the commands of his officer, and relying very much 
upon his own judgment. It was recognized that the day of heroic 
cavalry charges was practically over, and the old order of battle 
heroism relegated to stirring pictures and colored lithographs. 

Let us consider for a moment the realistic war mancuvres now 
practised by the British army at Aldershot. These will be found 
typical of many other remarkable military tactics now practised, 
in times of peace, with a view to reproducing actual conditions of 





modern warfare. Among these may be mentioned the manceuvres 
above the clouds of the French troops of the Maritime Alps, and 
also those of the Italian Bersaglieri in the mountains about Turin. 
Likewise the Italian military maneuvres in the River Arno and 
in the sea at Spezzia. 

The principal thing in these realistic maneeuvres is to use ball- 
cartridge first of all, instead of blanks; and, secondly, to fire at 
an enemy possessing human shape and sometimes moving fast. 

Accordingly the visitor to Aldershot will sometimes come, in a 
quiet hollow, upon quite a small regiment of gigantic “ guards- 
men” made of sheet-steel, ten or twelve feet high, bearing them- 
selves with military dignity and stiffness, and their “ manly” 
fronts scarred and spattered in a hundred places with the deadly 
little nickel-coated builets of the Lee-Metford rifle. They are 
stayed at the back with iron wire, and run either singly or 
in pairs upon curious little trolleys on rails, which are set in 
motion by means of endless cables a long distance off. 

Behind them in a trench are crouched a certain number of mark- 
ers, very much alive, and accompanied by flag -signallers, who 
signal the results to the officers in the firing-lines and also, if 
necessary, other instructions and directions about the attack. 
Further along you come across a “cavalry patrol,” also made of 
great high sheets of plate-steel, the horse represented in full gallop 
head on, so as to make the mark more difficult, and also to re- 
produce actual charging conditions. 

Farther away there may be seen a little armored train of three 
steel-clad trucks with the vicious muzzles of seven and _ twelve- 
pounders sticking out at the side. When this train is at rest it 
is difficult to tell which is the engine, for this, too, is both armed 
and armored like the troop-filled trucks it hauls. Over the top of 
these cars are projecting a number of dummies intended to rep- 

















Infantry attacking a Dummy Armored Train during the Maneuvres at Aldershot 
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Rear View of the Dummy Farmhouse. Observers are stationed Inside to register Hits 























A Dummy Soldier used as a Mark for Explosives dropped from Dummy Soldiers made of Shcet-steel and used as Targets. They are run on a 
Military Balloons : Trolley dragged by an endless Chain 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF SCENES AT THE WAR MANOEUVRES AT ALDERSHOT, ENGLAND 


r) 
The degree to which realism in army maneuvres is carried nowadays is described in the article beginning on the opposite page of this issue of the “ Weckly,’ to which the reader is re- 
ferred for details concerning the field manwuvres at Aldershot, England ‘ : 


























resent the heads of soldiers, and hits on these are also recorded, 
this time automatically. 

But first of all the country itself is carefully selected with a view 
to reproducing as nearly as possible the very latest lessons re- 
ceived in actual warfare. For example, at Aldershot the most 
favored spot for mancuvres at the present time is a country 
strewn with great masses of rock and alternated with plains cov- 
ered with scrub and bush. All this is a very favorable and realistic 
representation of “ kopje” and * veldt ”; and generally all the con- 
ditions that prevailed in the South-African war are carried out. 

There is even a Boer farmhouse constructed in a valley and 
filled with a certain number of men, who take refuge in shelter- 
trenches inside the structure itself. This building, which some 
facetious Tommy Atkins has christened “The Jolly Farmer,” and 
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even provided with a sign so painted, looks so substantial on the 
outside that the visitor is astonished to find on coming behind it 
that it consists merely of a kind of theatrical “ property ” frame- 
work of canvas and timber—in fact, “a mere lath painted to look 
like iron.” 

It need hardly be said that “The Jolly Farmer” often has a 
very warm time indeed, with bullets whistling around and through it 
and shrapnel and common shell tearing up the ground on every side. 

Realistic war manceuvres, indeed, are these, with the gigantic 
steel soldiers gliding ghostlike on their invisible trolleys, the huge 
iron “ cavalry patrols” rattling forward to be greeted by a perfect 
hail of shot and shell, and the puffing armored train speeding over 
the plain with its rows of dummy heads—a difficult target for the 
prostrate soldiers spread out over a front extending for miles. 


Man who Rules Japan 


By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 


Author of ‘The Mikado’s Empire,” etc. 


HE Emperor of Japan is the sun of all authority. Ev- 
erything in Dai Nippon shines by his light. In the Jap- 
anese conception of history he is the living representative 
of the gods who made Everlasting Great Japan. Whether 
it were court nobles of immemorial lineage, heads of mil- 

itary clans, medieval governors who governed in the Mikado’s 
name, or the all-powerful Shogun at Kamakura or Yedo, they 
did but shine by borrowed light. Even the constitution of 1889, 
which made government representative and progressive, was a 
gift in the name of his divine ancestors from the Emperor. The 
whole theory of administration is that the Son of Heaven is the 
source of all authority, and that prosperity to the nation comes 
from his divine ancestors through him. The most serious ques- 
tion which Japanese patriots have to answer, and the most 
weighty problems they have to solve, centre in this—how to recon- 
cile this ancient theory with the claims of civilization and of 
Christianity. 

Perhaps no ruler in all the earth has led a more eventful life, 
certainly none has seen greater internal and external changes in 
his realm, than the Emperor of Japan. Mutsuhito, the second 
son of the Emperor of Koméi (1847-1867), was born in Kioto, 
November 3, 1852. Behind him stretched twenty-five centuries of 
mythology and tradition, and thirteen of record. Taking the 
more rational and plausible view of Japanese history, the student 
sees various immigrations from Tartary and Korea, of which at 
least three can be discerned and located in Japan. Out of the 
long struggle between invaders and aborigines, men with iron and 
agriculture and theology against hunters and fishermen still in 
the stone age, we see one house rising paramount, whose head is 
called Mikado—a title of significance similar to that of Pharaoh 
or Sublime Porte. 

It is with the imperial family that we open our first gate- 
way into real history. With the introduction of Chinese ethics, 
writing, and culture we have that ink-line drawn which every- 
where differentiates the savage from the civilized man. When 
Buddhism came, in 552 A.p., with its vast and comprehensive 
agencies of education, religion, and social improvement, we see 
civilization set on a sure basis. The bald and rudimentary God 
Way, or indigenous theology later called Shinto, pales and dis- 
appears, or, rather, is swallowed up in the new triumphant faith, 
and its gods and festivals are given Buddhistic names. Japan’s 
Euhemerus was Kobo, the priest, who is credited also with the in- 
vention of the forty-seven letters which form Japan’s popular 
alphabet or syllabary. Then, instead of nomad life, with the seat 
of authority continually changing with the Mikado’s hut or tent, 
we find at Nara, from 709 to 784 A.p., a fixed capital wherein 
temples rise, schools multiply, and art blooms, until, in A.p. 794, 
the capital of the Empire was firmly fixed at Kioto, the beautiful 
city which in 1894 proudly celebrated its eleven hundredth an- 
niversary. 

Enervated by peace, influenced by the monastic theories of 
Buddhism, and surrounded by crafty politicians, the Mikados 
either voluntarily or by pressure early resigned the cares of office 
to become monks or to tread “the primrose path of dalliance.” 
For centuries, medieval Japan’s rulers were. but babes and chil- 
dren. The inevitable result followed. Stalwart men, first civilians 
and then soldiers, seized the sword and purse of the nation, and 
these “ bosses” formed rings around the Emperor, while he, the 
Son of Heaven, remained at the fountain of authority. Dynasties 
of Shoguns, or military rulers, were formed, who directed affairs 
from Kamakura or Yedo. : 

This duarchy, lasting from 1192 to 1868, was within fifteen 
years of its end when the present ruler of Japan saw the light. 
To an American the date of his birth is most significant. While, 
poetically speaking, the little bark named Mutsuhito, Man of 
Peace, was launched at Kioto upon the sea of life, across the 
actual ocean of brine, Matthew C. Perry, under a commodore’s 
broad pennant, was on deck, commanding the steam-frigate Mis- 
sissippt, all ready to sail for Japan. ‘Thus together, from the 
opposite ends of the earth, were started two great forces. Would 
there be a collision, with waste and extinction? Or, would the 
two potencies coalesce, even as do the energies of fire and water 
in steam, and open in Japan a new chapter of amazing energies? 
Fortunately history has answered the question, and her book lies 
open. With but slight damage, through friction and in adjust- 





ment, Japan exhibits, as in-a theatre before that crowd of wit- 
nesses which are the nations of the world, the absorbing drama 
which may be entitled the Union of the Orient and the Occi- 
dent. In the solving of that great problem now before us— 
the reconciliation of the East and the West—the United States 
and Japan now, as in 1853, maintain the lead. 

In 1855, when the future Emperor was two years old, the steam- 
frigate San Jacinto entered Shimoda Harbor, bearing the first 
American envoy, Mr. Townsend Harris, who at once hoisted the 
“flowery flag.” Mr. Harris, a former New York merchant, and 
past master in the art of fathoming Oriental human nature, re- 
solved to give into no hands but those of the chief ruler of the 
nation—who, as he supposed, lived in Yedo—the letter which 
he bore from the President of the United States. For eighteen 
months, ignored and almost forgotten at Washington, but al- 
most daily and hourly plied by Japanese official guile and wiles, 
he held strenuously to his purpose. In Yedo, erect without dis- 
honor or humiliation, in presence of the Shogun and the highest 
vassals and officials of the Bakafu, or government at Yedo, he 
fulfilled his trust. Then, during four months, night and day, he 
turned schoolmaster, instructing the high officers of the govern- 
ment in modern political life and the duties of treaty nations. 
He soon found that at Kioto was the fountain of authority, and 
when kept waiting and put off by excuses, “threatened to go 
there himself.” 

The word Bakafu means “curtain government.” The allusion 
is to the silken curtain surrounding the headquarters of a gen- 
eral in Japan. In the light of the proverb, which gives the 
formula of national life, for 700 years “ The Mikado all men love, 
the Shogun all men fear,* men were already beginning to use 
the term Bakafu in a hostile sense, and to revive the ancient word, 
full of prophetic meaning, that all government should be central- 
ized in the Emperor’s person, as it was in the days before mil- 
itarism had become incarnated in the Shogun, who had exag- 
gerated his title of general into that of Tai-kun, or Tycoon, which 
was then the synonym for arbitrary oppression. 

The literary agitation begun among scholars as early as A.D. 
1700, and, ripened by the popular history written by Rai Sanyo, 
culminated, after bloody battles between the Shogun’s forces 
and the southern clansmen, in the civil war of 1868. In its 
origin it was distinctively a student’s movement. In Kioto the 
imperial palace was captured by a coup d’état of the combined 
clans of Choshiu Isatsuma, Tosa, and Hizen. The boy Mikado 
was taken to the castle of Nijo, and there took oath to carry 
out the national will as manifested in popular representation, to 
seek intercourse with nations, and to unite foreign men of ability 
to help in developing the resources of the Empire. After victory 
over the rebels at Fushimi, the Emperor’s loyal forces marched 
on Yedo, and in this Tokyo, or Eastern, capital, the sovereign 
made his seat of government. By the end of 1870 all civil war 
had ended. 

From this time forth the story of Japan is one of a constant 
development. New seaports were opened. Evidences of startling 
internal changes were visible on every hand. At all points and 
along all lines, Japan seemed attracted toward Western civiliza- 
tion. During the year 1871, living in the capital of the daimio 
of Echizen, I could see, even in a city so distant from the capital, 
daily evidences of change. Here were still the old feudal castle, 
towers, walls, and ramparts, and the ancient order of life, but 
the system suffered daily disintegration. There were soldiers 
in uniform, with rifles and cannon. Machinery of different sorts 
and for various purposes was imported from America and Europe. 
The shops were filled with new notions and novelties “from the 
ships.” The new fashion in clothes touched the extremities first. 
Feet were shod with leather instead of straw and wood, top- 
knots came off, and heads were roofed with felt. 

At first, each of the three hundred or so petty principalities 
tried to maintain a small administration on modern methods, 
with arsenals and factories and the machinery of departments and 
bureaus, a local army, currency, school system, ete. Soon this 
was found impossible. It was then seen clearly that unless Japan 
was to go the way of India, if she was to compete successfully 
with the foreigner, there must be national unity with army, 
navy, coinage, school, postal, and other systems under one cen- 
tral power. In a word, Japan must leave the mollusklike life 

















and enter the world of vertebrates. So the wise men, able and 
intellectual, but of inferior rank, who moved the puppets and fig- 
ureheads in high office, and who were the real leaders of the great 
clans, decided on a revolution which was in reality a true evolu- 
tion. To secure their noble end these makers of New Japan were, 
as [| heard the premier Iwakura (Rock-throne) say, ready, and, 
indeed, expected, to shed blood. They determined to abolish the 
feudal system, retire the daimios to private life, and turn their 
rosters and all their property over to the Emperor, who was al- 
ready, in theory, lord of the whole soil. The committee of Méiji 
statesmen who presided over this pivotal movement in Japanese 
history numbered four: Iwakura, Okubo, Kido, Saigo. 

So it came to pass that one bright morning I was a witness of 
an exciting scene. Hundreds of dignitaries and gentlemen whose 
ancestors, like themselves, had for centuries drawn salary and 
held office, paying no taxes or tolls, were hurrying to the gov- 
ernment office in Fukui. While they squatted on the official mat- 
ting, it was announced that the imperial government in Tokyo 
had taken over all local property as its own. The daimio was 
to leave Fukui to dwell permanently as a private citizen in Tokyo, 
and the hereditary pensions were to be commuted in cash and 
bonds. This meant, practically, the reduction of the gentry, if 
not to the rank, at least to the fortune and lack of privileges of 
the commoners. 

Shall I ever forget the wrath and storm on the faces of many, 
the muttered breathings of assassination, vengeance against the 
Mikado’s representatives, who, besides being the authors of the 
Kioto constitution of five articles, had followed out the document 
to its logical conclusion and called for the abolition of feudalism? 
In due time Matsudaira, Lord of Echizen, left the city with his 
chief officers. Soon even the face of Tokyo changed. The Em- 
peror drove out in an open carriage. He even walked on the 
earth in public; nor were people obliged to fall on their knees. 

Despite the oath of 1868, the Imperial Parliament did not come 
at once, nor for nearly a generation, into being. Affairs were not 
decided by public opinion, but by what was nicknamed the “ Sa- 
Cho-To”; that is, by an oligarchy or close corporation composed 
of the men of the three clans, Satsuma, Choshiu, and Tosa. A ring 
of very able men illustrated on a vast scale the American dictum, 
“To the victors belong the spoils.” While Satsuma’s sons seemed 
preeminent in military genius, those of Choshiu proved themselves 
uniquely dowered with civic abilities and with the wisdom neces- 
sary in time of peace. Tosa’s men stood for liberty and the en- 
largement of the franchise. It would make a long story to tell 
of the political unrest, discussion, and debate, sometimes break- 
ing out in violence, marked by arbitrary measures on the one 
hand and abuse and disorder on the other. Finally, in 1889, just 
twenty-one years after the oath at Kioto, the successful prece- 
dent and example which the United States had in 1787 given 
to the world was followed in Japan. The written constitution, 
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shaped after four months of debate, was proclaimed amid cere- 
monies in the palace and in public and with rejoicing, decorations, 
and spectacles unparalleled. Among other things new under Japan’s 
sun were the erection of triumphal arches and the Emperor’s riding 
side by side in an open carriage with the Empress. Honors and 
rewards, decorations and elevations in rank, immediate and _ pos- 
thumous, both to the living and the dead, were, along with the im- 
perial gift to the people, showered upon the men who made the 
empire. Their names, uncouth to most of us, are household words 
in Japan. Mutsuhito has more tian once proved himself an able 
statesman. It could hardly be expected that after limiting the 
imperial prerogative, representative institutions could be estab- 
lished in their perfection, and the new government machine work 
smoothly. Parties are hardly yet fixed and their constant changes 
are kaleidoscopic. 

To show the tremendous expansion of the empire, we note that 
the budget of 1879-80 was about 120,000 yen; in 1889-905 160,000 ; 
while that of 1898-99 was 246,451,706 yen. Until 1898 Japan’s 
finance was a silver basis, the yen being worth fifty cents. When 
the basis was changed to gold, the new coinage showed a smaller 


.gold yen half the former size. Its weight and size, but not its 


worth in the market, were changed. 

In summary, the Emperor has lived five decades, and is in the 
first half of his sixth. The first, comprising childhood, saw the 
hermit life over and the foreigners arrive. The second was one of 
civil wars, at the end of which he found himself in Tokyo in 
supreme authority over a nation committed to reform, progress, 
representative government, and friendship with all the world. In 
the third, with reaction past and rebellions suppressed, he super- 
intended the work of national consolidation and development and 
the evolution of the new constitution. In the fourth he limited the 
imperial prerogative, and, launching the new ship of state, took the 
helm to navigate it safely while officers and crew were learning their 
new duties. In the period which stretches from 1892 into the new 
century, the Emperor’s duties have been most arduous, his char- 
acter most powerful, and his personality most pronounced. The 
Chino-Japanese war, of profound self-revelation to the nation and 
so startling to the world, causing the vast expansion of armaments, 
the tremendous development of industrialism, trade, commerce, 
and the merchant marine; the evolution of political parties; the 
growth of Parliament from a ministerial adjunct to a real ex- 
pression of the nation’s will; the elaboration of new codes of law 
based on the principles which rule Christendom; the determination 
to win and hold the markets of Asia, and to challenge the advance 
of Russia; the actual arrival by treaty in July, 1899, at political 
equality with the great powers of the world, and, finally, the epoch- 
making conflict with Russia, are among the pivotal events of re- 
cent years. These have shown where the focus of modern history 
lies. None the less have they revealed the personal force and in- 
fluence of Mutsuhito. 
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London’s Winter Fogs 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON, January 10, 1905. 
HERE was one feature of his recent visit to England that 
the King of Portugal will never be likely to forget. 
Pheasant shooting over the Windsor coverts is good, but 
Dom Carlos all his life has had the pick of the sport of 
Europe. A state luncheon at the Guildhall is also good, 
but after a while it becomes in retrospect merely one of innumera- 
ble other pageants. Signing an arbitration treaty is likewise 
good, but in these days it is all but an every-day occurrence and 
as difficult for a monarch to avoid as for a Frenchman to escape 
the Legion of Honor. These are not the things that will stick 
in Dom Carlos’s memory. What will always be ineffaceable is 
the recollection of his drive from Paddington Station to the Man- 
sion House through a fog that could only be described as “ London 
in November.” ‘That was a really new experience. I do not think 
he will care to repeat it. Other kings and potentates may be lured 
to London to be 
Surpris’d in dreary fogs or driving rain, 
When suffocating mists obscure the morn, 
but Dom Carlos has been through the mill; he knows now what 
it is like: and for the remainder of his life, I imagine, London in 
winter will be for him a close season. 

It was a splendid fog, a real London “ pertikler.” No better 
specimen has been raised this year. It began soon after breakfast 
in a swirl of greenish-yellow; it solidified by eleven o’clock into 
a most satisfying orange; by noon it had hardened into impene- 
trable pea-soup; and later on in the afternoon it followed the 
laws of its foggish nature by changing to a yet denser black. 
With a happy sense of what the occasion called for it lay over 
the route of the royal procession with loving and peculiar per- 
sistence. The street-lamps fought vainly against it; the banners 
and bunting clung sodden and undistinguishable to their poles; 
for miles on end it was impossible to see across the roadway; 
even the scarlet of the troops that lined each side of the route 
was blurred into khaki; and all that one could see of the pro- 
cession was the phantom passing of horses and carriages. <A portly, 
florid figure of a man muffled in a huge military coat, vigorously 
saluting, and keeping his mouth shut tight to ward off the microbes, 
was assumed to be Dom Carlos. A glimpse of an ostrich feather, 
a dark, handsome, heavily veiled face beneath it, was also assumed 
to be his wife. On that understanding both were cheered, and 
cheered with a heartiness that spoke well for English lungs. Lon- 
doners are above weather. They turned out in their tens of thou- 
sands to greet the King and Queen of Portugal just as though it 
had been a fine day. They stood for hours in that gasping, sting- 
ing sulphurous darkness, were rewarded by being allowed for 
thirty seconds to imagine that they really saw what they came out 
to see, and no doubt went home thoroughly well pleased with 
themselves. As for the King and Queen, they went on in their 
spectral state to the Guildhall to be revived and comforted, I 
hope, by the turtle-soup and barons of beef. 

Fogs are about the oldest of London problems. Six hundred years 
ago Edward I. made the burning of sea-coal a capital offence in 
London in the vain hope of expelling them. “ London,” wrote John 
Evelyn in his diary two hundred and twenty years ago, by “ reason 
of the excessive coldness of the air hindering the ascent of the 
smoke, was so filled with the fuliginous steam of the sea-coal that 
hardly could one see across the streets, and this filling the lungs 
with its gross particles, exceedingly obstructed the breath, so 
that one could hardly breathe.” Fogs have been legislated against, 
have been bottled, analyzed, dissected, inquired into, and “sat 
upon” by endless committees, but we still know no more about 
them than about the aurora borealis. Only a couple of years ago 
the London County Council took them in hand. A committee of 
experts was formed to investigate the causes, cure, distribution, 
and all other eccentricities of fogs. Their report stated that fogs 
could not be traced to any special locality; that they seemed to 
be rather the result of general atmospheric conditions; that a 
London “ pertikler’’ was usually formed by sucking in suburban 
fogs and mixing them up with the pall of smoke that invariably 
hangs over central London; that fogs rarely occurred when the 
temperature was over forty degrees F., and that they were most 
frequent after a night ten degrees colder than the preceding 
day. All of which may have been interesting, but was singularly 
little to the purpose. To my unscientific mind the real mystery 
is to explain why London in winter is not one perpetual fog. You 
have, to begin with, its low-lying situation, its surrounding hills, 
and its river. You have, next, its natural air. We know some- 
thing about that air; it has been analyzed to the last particle and 
the last microbe. There have been detected in it fragments of 
hay, pine-wood, linen and cotfon fibre, feathers, vegetable and 
mineral matter, and vast quantities of finely ground stable manure. 
A fog could wish for no better material to work on. For every 
microbe that you find in mid-ocean air you find 13.000 in the at- 
mosphere of the four-mile radius. Among mountains you inhale 
with every cubic inch of air 31,000 particles; in London, 10,000,000. 
And as if this were not enough, vou have something like two 
million chimneys, all burning soft bituminous coal, and throwing 
off incessant volumes of smut-laden smoke. These are not factory 
chimneys—the law compels them, or tries to compel them, to con- 
sume their. own smoke—but the chimneys of private houses with 
which the powers that be never interfere unless they catch fire. 
With conditions such as these the marvel is that London should 
ever be free from fogs. It is estimated that six thousand tons of 


coal are in suspension in the London atmosphere every day during 
the winter months. At Kew, where the botanical gardens and 
greenhouses are slowly being fogged out of existence, or at least 
out of utility, it was determined not long ago by most careful 
experiments that a severe fog left behind it a deposit which weighed 
six tons to the square mile. I have seen estimates which place 
the direct and indirect loss to London by fogs at over $25,000,000 
a year. One day of really severe fog will cause the metropolis 
to consume enough gas and electricity, in excess of her ordinary 
requirements, to supply a town of 50,000 for a whole year. More- 
over, a fog means a heavy casualty list. The great fog of 1880 
increased the mortality of London by 2994 in three weeks. The 
fog which ended on January 2, 1892, after enshrouding London 
without intermission for a fortnight on end, caused an excess of 
1484 deaths in one week. 

And yet to Londoners a fog is somewhat of a joke as well as 
a source of secret pride. Never trust a Londoner who says he dis- 
likes fogs. The odds are that he is merely playing to the gallery 
and flattering you by a pretence of sharing your views. In their 
heart of hearts Londoners are rather proud of the canopy of smoke, 
soot, sulphur, and iron filings that blots out their makeshift of a 
sun for days together. It is pure bashfulness when they try to 
make out that they don’t take any particular notice of it. If 
you are an American and insist on being shown a fog, you may 
be sure that your English friends will quickly come out of their 
shell. They drop at once all pretence of not caring about fogs, and 
get downright mad at the thought that you may depart without 
having seen a fully-rounded specimen. You have to be careful lest 
you admire the wrong thing’ and get contemptuously sat upon in 
consequence. A blackness that will strike an American as quite 
satisfactorily Cimmerian your Londoner will brush aside disdain- 
fully. 

I dare not. therefore, say on my own authority and with- 
out the confirmation of a native that to-day is foggy. I only 
know that every light in the house has been turned en since seven 
in the morning and that looking out of the window I see nothing 
but an impenetrable yellowness. Personally, that is good enough 
for me; I am perfectly satisfied and ready to start for the Riviera 
at any minute. But then comes the thought, Is this a fog? Your 
Londoner is a specialist in such matters, and does not hastily 
label everything that comes along a fog. A good deal has to be 
gone through before he will admit that there is a real fog in the 
air. Yon have, first of all, to breakfast by artificial light; then 
your train to the City must be at least an hour late, and the cab 
you take to your office will compromise the whole situation if the 
horse goes above walking pace and avoids knocking some one down. 
Given all this, your Londoner is prepared by lunch-time to admit 
that it is getting foggy. But his mind does not seem to be wholly 
at rest so long as the atmosphere shows a streak of yellow. As 
I make the thing out, the dignity of a first-class fog is not at- 
tained until yellow turns to black and stays black. Six or seven 
hours of stinging, stifling blackness will usually, except in hard- 
ened cases, turn the scale of conviction definitely on the side of 
fog. But there are stalwarts who ask for further proofs, whose 
minds are not thoroughly made up until link-boys push their 
flaring torches under your nose and offer to see you home for a 
shilling, or until on at length reaching home you find your dinner 
invitation cancelled or are unable to unearth a cabby who will un- 
dertake to find his way even to the next corner. Then when all 
these preliminaries have been observed, London handsomely admits 
a fog. 

And not only is a fog a joke and a source of pride; it is also a 
pleasure. There are Londoners who positively relish fogs, who 
would be distinctly unhappy if a November by some miracle went 
by in sunshine. I am too profane to share in such esoteric en- 
thusiasm, but I have been privileged to listen to rhapsodies from 
the devotees of fogland that made me feel half-educated, as though 
some sixth sense of immense pleasureableness had been omitted 
from my composition. It was like the self-acknowledgment of 
hopeless and helpless inferiority with which one listens to a Scotch- 
man talking Scotch. Still, given the capacity to breathe soot 
with comfort, there are certain aspects of a good fog in which 
even the uninitiated may take delight. For one thing, if it blots 
out the sun, it also blots out London; and that is no small gain. 
There is no more dismal city in the world on a clear day, when 
all its grime and gloom and fatal ugliness stand out unescapably. 
But given the sort of fog with which an American is easily con- 
tent, a yellowish mystifying haze. just potent enough to veil with- 
out quite obscuring, and even London becomes artistically bear- 
able. On such a day, when all the edges are rubbed out, and the 
outlines of things quiver before one’s eyes, there have been those 
who positively mistook the National Gallery for a fine building. 
London never looks so well as when bathed in a fog that softens 
down its repellent externals into a harmony in yellow. The visible 
data are so few that one’s imagination has free play, and builds, 
from the blurred outlines that now and then show dimly through, 
a city considerably more delightful than the reality which the 
lifting of the veil will disclose. A not too vigorous splash of fog 
really glorifies London. The least attractive person takes on a 
tantalizing halo of mystery; even the omnibuses are transfigured 
into an immeasurable ghostliness; and there is nothing to hinder 
one’s imagining everything and everybody to be far more agree- 
able than one knows them in daylight. I can conceive London with- 
out a good many things, but not without a fog. Then she would 
not be London at all. 
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By James 


HEN Professor Ernst Haeckel, of Jena, published 7'he 
Riddle of the Universe he commanded the atten- 
tion of the thinking portion of the civilized world. It 
is small wonder that a book by a scientist of interna- 
tional reputation which professed to solve—or, at any 
rate, to reduce to its lowest terms—the essential problem of ex- 
istence, should be universally arresting. Professor Haeckel de- 
signed this work as the final expression of his philosophical 
views. As he himself has stated, he is “a child of the nineteenth 
century,” and he intended that the close of that century should 
mark the conclusion of his life-work. However, it is well-nigh 
impossible to restrict a theory of vast scope and implication with- 
in the bounds of a single treatise. Professor Haeckel was over- 
whelmed with letters coming from all parts of the world, both 
approving and dissenting, which raised such a multitude of ques- 
tions that to answer them individually became a task too great 
for his powers. By these letters he was influenced to undertake, 
as a supplementary treatise, his recently published The Wonders 
of Life, in which his philosophical system is almost as fully de- 
veloped as in the work which preceded it. The wonders of life, 
from Professor Haeckel’s standpoint, are those phenomena which 
oceur only in living organisms, and which have heen regarded as, 
in the last analysis, unexplainable and miraculous in their na- 
ture. Among these may be men- 
tioned sight, reproduction, nutri- 
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these sister Muses, whom he loves with so reverent an appreciation, 
and he has caught the lyric rapture of that singing in verse of 
subtle and distinguished beauty, with often an immediate and com- 
pelling eloquence. There are many passages of felicity and power 
which I might quote in illustration of Mr. Russell’s musical al- 
legiance, but the following stanzas to the late Theodore Thomas 
are not only as justly representative as any, but have a timely 
appeal: 
I 
Another Prospero you would have seemed 
To him that sounded all the vital deeps, 
As you of music. On the heights he keeps 
You have stood often, and of dreams he dreamed, 
In whose wide web of myriad colors gleamed 
The threads of all whereat the heart upleaps, 
The seeds of all whereof it joys or weeps, 
Some glories on your vision, too, have beamed. 


His magie shows us hearts, as yours reveals 
The multitudinous mysteries cf tone 
Veiled in responseless silence as the stone 
The faultless form of loveliness conceals, 
Till at your sign the soul within forth steals 
As Beauty from the Paphian 
wave, full blown. 





tion, and consciousness itself. 


Probably every human being, 
from the savage to the civilized man _ <T 
of to-day, has had his turn at try- f 
ing to penetrate the fundamental 
mysteries of life and death. No 
doubt, in the majority of cases, the 
struggle ends in some provisional 
solution or compromise. One final- 
ly strikes a truce with the problems 
which he cannot solve. Yet Pro- 
fessor Haeckel has marched upon 
these formidable problems, backed 
by a vast array of scientific facts, 
enveloped them, and apparently 
conquered them. It should be said, 
however, that no man is more fully 
aware of the necessary limitations 
of human knowledge than Professor 
Haeckel. He does not assume to 
know what is beyond the range of 
human knowledge. His method is 
that of “ pure reason,” or science, 
and his speculations are all along 
the lines pointed out by scientific 
research. Yet it must be admitted 
that Professor Haeckel has, as it 
were, constructed a military road 
up to the very outworks of the un- 
knowable—a road which opens the 
way for us in that direction as far 
as modern science is capable of 
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It is not only that before our eyes 
Like Prospero, like him whose 
witchcraft made 
All seasons come at once with 
light and shade, 
You make the airy towers of 
dreamland rise, 
Or through a _ pearly gate of 
Paradise 
Disclose the flowers of song that 
never fade, 
Aglow with subtle sunlight silver 
rayed, 
And all the gleaming world that 
round them lies; 
But that from out these fabrics of 
your weaving 
As from a Sinai speak the souls 
of seers 
Such mighty messages that 
whoso hears, 
With burning eyes aloft and bosom 
heaving, 
For that pure joy unmixed with 
mortal grieving 
Feels close about his heart the 
touch of tears. 


When Stevenson was preparing 
his Picturesque Edinburgh he made 
several visits to Glasgow in con- 
nection with the illustrations for 








opening it. He is the modern 
Isaiah in the world of science. His 
work is a moral arraignment and 
a stimulus to thought. “ Come now, 
and let us reason together.” What 
are the fundamental facts of life? 
Wherein lies their wonder, their 
beauty, their meaning for us as active, intelligent human beings? 
The Wonders of Life is a book of unflinching research and _ sci- 
entific insight; it is a book to be read by every thinking man and 
woman, whatever disparity there may be between Professor 
Haeckel’s views and conclusions and those of his readers. 


To find a poet who is at the same time an informed musician 
is to come upon a rare manifestation of the esthetic spirit. With 
so few exceptions that they have become celebrated as such, the 
great masters of verse have been ignorant of even the elements of 
musical art and taste—a fact which musical critics affirm to be 
true of the literary artist in general, and of the poet in particu- 
lar. One recalls that preposterous orchestra which Tennyson im- 
agined for the perpetual delectation of musical readers of 
Maud—an orchestra consisting of one flute, one violin, and one 
bassoon!—a combination for which even’ Richard Strauss would 
have encountered insuperable difficulty in scoring. A recent 
exemplar of the musica] poet has come to my notice in a volume 
of poems entitled The Twin Immortalities by Mr. Charles Edward 
Russell. A musical friend of mine—an authority in the musical 
world, who knows more about this matter than I, a mere literary 
person, am supposed to know-~assures me that Mr. Russell, as an 
exponent of the sister art, is a rare manifestation, and that he is 
not one of those misguided rhapsodists whose occasional irruptions 
in verse are so trying to the good-will of the least sensitive of in- 
structed music-lovers. He knows the art of music as a musician, 
and he is anything but a sentimentalist; so that the fusion in 
his verse of the twin impulses to which he confesses in his title, 
results in a poetic issue of uncommon fineness and individuality. 
He has listened patiently and understandingly to the singing of 
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that volume. A native who saw 
him during that time describes him 
as the “ most eerie-looking object ” 
he had ever set eyes on, “ ken- 
speckle” even in Glasgow by rea- 
son of the misfit of his ulster and 
the voluminousness of the muffler that swathed his throat. Mr. 
William Strang, the artist, who did a portrait of R. L. S. at 
Bournemouth, told me that he still retains an equally vivid im- 
pression of Stevenson’s unconventionality in dress—his shabby vel- 
vet jacket, glossy at the collar by reason of the long damp hair 
that rolled over it, his bag-kneed trousers, “a world too wide for 
his shrunk shanks.” It is difficult, I must confess, to reconcile 
with these and other pictures I have had, the description Mr. 
George Moore gives of Stevenson in a preface to the new edition 
of Confessions of.a Young Man. Naming certain artists and oth- 
ers who have had, in the past, the ineffable distinction of notice 
and encouragement from himself, Mr. Moore adds: ‘“ Those whom 
I brushed aside, where are they? Stevenson, so well described as 
the best-dressed young man that ever walked in the Burlington 
Arcade, has slipped into nothingness, despite the journalists and 
Mr. Sidney Colvin’s batch of letters. Poor Mr. Colvin; he made 
a mistake. He should have hopped on to Pater.” An eremite ex- 
istence in an Trish bog seems to be ruining Mr. Moore’s memory 
(not to speak of “his taste), and putting him out of touch with 
the book mart. On this side of the Atlantic we have not yet 
observed Stevenson slipping into nothingness, nor is there cause 
for alarm on the other side of the Irish Sea. The experience of 
his publishers and the tone of all decent critical comment on his 
work suggest anything but nothingness. Mr. Moore ought to 
come out of that bog, have his boots brushed, and take a walk 
about among people who know things. It is a pity that a writer 
so brilliant should so often be inspired by the devil to his own 
undoing. As for the “batch of letters ”—Stevenson’s Letters will 
be a source of delight for generations to come, long after Mr. 
Moore has been “ brushed aside.” 











Richard Golden in ‘Common Sense Bracket,” 


“Common Sense Bracket,” the proprietor of the Rising Sun 
Hotel in a small Maine town, is the local philosopher and wit. 
1 strange young woman comes into town as a music-teacher, 
and immediately the village gossips start to unearth her past. 


at the Fourteenth Street Theatre 

Soon every one turns against her except * Bracket.” Finally, 
all the wrongs are righted, and “ Bracket” discovers that the 
young woman is his long-lost daughter. The duthor of the 
play is Charles W. Doty 


The Picnic Scene in ‘‘Home Folks,” at the New York Theatre 


The scenes of * Home Folks” are laid in a small town in 
Illinois two years after the civil war. There are five scenes, 
including a country dance and “ apple-paring,” a pienic, and a 
realistic representation of * the old swimmin’-hole” at night. 


TWO 


COUNTRY PLAYS AT NEW YORK 
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The story of the play concerns the political aspirations and 
love-affairs of “ John Selby,” a farmer with a war record, who 
woos and wins “ Ruth Clayton,’ a@ summer boarder 
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DOROTHY HAMMOND, WHO IS APPEARING IN 
THE NEW COMEDY BY AUGUSTUS THOMAS 


Miss Hammond has an important part in “ Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots,’ the new comedy by 
Augustus Thomas, which has just been produced at the Savoy Theatre. Miss Hammond was 
formerly leading woman for the late Mrs. Gilbert in “ Granny” 
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CONDITIONS IN HAWAII 


WASHINGTON, D.C., December 30, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—An article in the December 24 issue of the WEEKLY, en- 
titled “ The First Business Before Congress,” suggests again the 
difficulty of securing here in the mainland a clear conception of 
conditions, either political or economic, in the outlying territories 
and possessions of the United States. 

One clause of the above article says: “ Liberty of access to our 
markets has applied to the sugar industry of Hawaii an extraor- 
dinary stimulus, and has assured to that archipelago a degree of 
prosperity unexampled in its history.” It is an unpleasant task 
to correct even a minor part of an excellent article, but to permit 
the above statement to go unchallenged would add to the already 
great misconception of the American people as to conditions in 
Hawaii. 

The first part of the statement is true; but it must be remem- 
bered that this free access to’ American markets has belonged to 
Hawaii by treaty stipulation for the twenty-eight years since 
1876, and a very large part of the stimulus resulted from Hawaii’s 
free access to the world’s labor-market, and to the retention of 
her own customs dues for local governmental expenditures. 

Simply the permanence of free entry to American markets was 
assured by annexation; but the other two elements of Hawaii’s 
prosperity were reversed by that same event. 

The drastic consequences of that reversal, coming as it did at 
a period of low sugar prices, has been to plunge the entire Terri- 
tory of Hawaii into a commercial depression during the past five 
years, while the mainland has been enjoying unexampled pros- 
perity. So severe has this depression been that scores of families 
of independent means have been made practically penniless, and 
some of the wealthiest men have been reduced to serious financial 
straits. 

The widespread nature of this depression results from the fact 
that since practically the entire business of the Hawaiian Islands 
is based upon sugar production, the rank and file of island in- 
habitants, of all races, rely either directly or indirectly upon that 
industry for their livelihood; also that most of the savings of 
the entire people, from barbers to bankers, are invested in shares 
of the sugar-plantations. 

Thousands of dollars have been spent by Hawaiian planters in 
futile efforts to secure adequate labor to replace the Chinese field- 
worker, who can no longer enter the Territory under Federal law. 
But although it is physically possible for the white man to work 
in the subtropical climate of Hawaii, he has steadily refused to 
engage in field work there, even with liberal inducements and 
steady employment offered. 

Whether it will prove possible to permanently maintain the 
Hawaiian sugar industry with the present limited supply of labor 
the test of experience alone can prove. 

Although the net Federal revenues from the Territory of Hawaii 
exceed those from either Arizona, New Mexico, or Oklahoma by 
almost $1,250,000 annually, it has thus far been impossible to 
get Congressional appropriations for needed Federal works in 
Hawaii. 

Common justice demands that the Organic Act of Hawaii should 
be amended to permit the local expenditure of all net Federal 
revenues in Hawaii, under specific appropriations to be made an- 
nually by Congress. I am, sir, 

GrorcE B. McCLELLAN. 


WANTS A REASON 


JASPER, IND., January 7, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—Can you give me one reason why a Democrat should be a 
subscriber to HARPER’S WEEKLY? Except to learn the opinions of 
the opponents of true Democracy. 

You treat Democracy but as a side-show to Republicanism. 

The late election was not a triumph (personal) of Theodore 
Roosevelt. It was a rebuke to the present mode of carrying on 
Americanism, one of the leaders of which is HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

Four years from now we will be back with Bryan. 

I am, sir, Dr. E. J. KEMPF. 


CONCURRENCE 
FRANKLIN, PA., January 2, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I beg to thank you for your treatment of the supposed 
Abbott “ heresy” as to belief in God. Why should men put the 
narrowest and worst, rather than the broadest and best, con- 
struction upon the words of a public teacher? If Dr. Lyman 
Abbott’s faith has grown larger than the mere belief in “a great 
first cause ” residing somewhere outside of this world, we know not 
where, why find fault with him? True, the doctor might believe 
more concerning God than that He is ‘an external energy, intelli- 
gent and possessing personality’; hut even that belief is an ex- 
cellent beginning for a theological reconstruction. And he may, 
indeed, believe much more. A man with so large an outlook must 
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have a bigger, richer, fuller creed than that. Not “a great first 
cause,” but “a great and ever-present force which is manifest in 
all the activities of man and all the workings of nature” is not 
half bad. Moreover, Dr. Abbott distinctly holds to the personality 
of God. The usually bright New York Sun must have suffered a 
partial eclipse to charge the doctor with Pantheism. It smacks of 
the ancient odium theologicum. One can really find fault only 
with the seeming spirit and manner of the announcement of Dr. 
Abbott’s belief. The method reminds one a little of the method 
of boys who love to shock their elders: yet this impression may be 
largely due to the swollen head-lines of some of the extremely 
anxious representatives of the metropolitan press. 
I am, sir, MARTIN AIGNER. 


A REPLY 


TECUMSEH, NEB., January 1, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—* How shall we educate our children?” is the subject of 
a query by Mrs. Elenita Kirkpatrick in HARPER’s WEEKLY of De- 
cember 24, 1904. 

“That a man in the prime of manhood, with college education, 
a thinker, a forceful writer; one who has made a comfortable 
living by his profession—the law—should calmly and deliberately 
give up all these attainments” to conduct a “ country store, the 
stock of which comprises bacon, coilins, cologne, ploughs, millinery, 
and castor-oil,” seems utterly incongruous and inconsistent from 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s point of view, and from which one must draw 
the natural conclusion of her belief in the incompatibility of some 
forms of labor and an educated mentality. 

To the person of education and refinement. the earning of a sub- 
sistence is not all of one’s existence; to be able to appreciate the 
master mind in literature, to admire a beautiful piece of sculpture, 
to enjoy a fine painting implies a certain degree of culture and 
education, and this may not be inconsistent with the life and duties 
of even a country merchant. 

Our children should receive the best education we can give them— 
a thorough mastery of the studies in the common school, supple- 
mented with a course in some good university, and then if nat- 
ural inclination or taste points to the “ country store ”—so may it 
be—-but, educate the children. 


I am, sir, K. P. CHAPMAN. 


A QUESTION OF ORATORY 


January 1, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Recently the writer has been perusing the works of the 
world’s great orators, and when he finished with Patrick Henry, 
concluded that he was the most overrated of all American orators. 
Now, it is not a pleasant task to endeavor to destroy such a 
pleasing and romantic picture which we have been in the habit of 
accepting from our school-books, but a few facts ought to be 
told. 

His biographer, William Wirt, devotes but little space to him as 
an orator, and does not even publish the “ Give-me-liberty-or-give- 
me-death ” speech, which, in reality, made him famous. Neither is 
this phrase original with Henry; it was borrowed from “ Sem- 
pronius’s Speech for War.” Another biographer, William Wirt 
Henry, publishes twenty of his speeches, all that could be gathered 
from his public career of forty years, and some of them are very 
short and commonplace. too. 

But one of the most important facts in his life touching on this 
subject, and which inspired this article, is that he sat for two years, 
from 1774 to 1776, in the Continental Congress, during the great- 
est epoch in the history of this country, and did not speak once! 
This was at the time when the cradle of liberty was being rocked 
and when our nation sprang into birth; when the great questions 
of the Revolution were being debated, and when the most in- 
spiring themes were appealing to the minds and hearts of men. 
Was there ever a golden opportunity like this for an orator? Yet 
the “modern Demosthenes” sat silent for two years before an 
audience which Lord Chatham declared to exceed intellectually any 
Parliament in Europe. I am, sir, 

GrorGE FENTRICK. 


MAKE IT “ WHO” 


OAKLAND, CAL., December 24, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Si,—After daily perusing the illiterate lucubrations of the 
diurnal journalist, I have been turning over the pages of your 
WEEKLY with the restful assurance of meeting at least no flagrant 
infractions of English grammar. Am I to be deprived of even 
this small mercy? On page 1979 of your issue of to-day’s date I 
came across the following, “ He must have been Mr. Matthew’s 
antagonist, whom the Sun said was removed,” ete. 

I am, sir, K. R. KUYPERS. 
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Music 


Theodore Thomas 


THE death of Theodore Thomas removes 
the most familiar figure before the 
musical public of America. In 1855 Mr. 
Thomas began his popular series of cham- 
ber-music concerts, which he gave with the 


assistance of Joseph Mosenthal, George 
Matzka, Carl Bergman, F. Bergner and 


William Mason; and less than a fortnight 
before his death he conducted his orchestra 
in the new concert-hall in Chicago which 
was built for the orchestra by popular sub- 
scription: so that his musical activity, not 
counting the earlier years of violin- -playing 
as soloist and orchestral performer, extend- 
ed over half a century. 
Theodore Thomas was born 
Hanover, Germany, October 11, 1835. His 
father, who was a violinist, brought his 
family to America in 1845, and young Theo- 
dore, who had developed a talent for the 
violin, was exploited in public as a prodigy. 
Later he played solo violin in the opera or- 
chestra at the Academy of Music, New York, 
oceasionally appearing as conductor. The 
chamber-music concerts begun in 1855 con- 
tinued for fourteen years, after which Mr. 
Thomas organized a concert orchestra and 
began to give symphony concerts in Irving 
Hall, New York. Following this came the 
nightly concerts at Terrace Garden, which 
in 1868 were transferred to Central Park 
Garden. Meanwhile he had become con- 
ductor of the Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society, and in 1869 he took the orchestra 
on tour through the country. In 1873 he 
organized the Cincinnati Music Festivals, 
which he continued to direct until last 
year. In 1879 he was chosen as the perma- 
nent conductor of the New York Philhar- 


at Esens, 


monic Seciety, retaining the position until 
1891, when he resigned to go to Chicago. 


He secured there a permanent orchestra and 
a yearly guarantee, and last year a hall was 
built for him at a cost of $750,000, con- 
tributed by Chicago music-lovers of all 
classes. 

Mr. Thomas was notable for his catholicityv 
of taste, his progressive spirit, and his skill 
as a constructor of programmes. Concern- 
ing his powers as a conductor there is much 
disagreement; but there is no doubt of his 
having been a preeminent factor in develop- 
ing and elevating musical taste in America. 


Nocturnes by Debussy 


Mr. Walter Damrosch deserves the thanks 
of all who are interested in the progress of 
musical art for his courage in placing upon 
the programme of his New York Symphony 
Concert on January 9 the two orchestral 
“ Nocturnes ” by Claude Debussy, “ Nuages ”’ 
and “ Fétes.” For the conductor who is 
content to make up his programmes of such 
works as, for example, Tschaikowsky’s “ Pa- 
th¢tique” Symphony, Beethoven’s Fifth, 
and concert arrangements of Wagner, with 
an occasional adventure with Strauss’s “ Till 
Eulenspiegel” or “Tod und Verklirung,” 
there is a prompt and sure reward. Mr. 
Damrosch is not of this class. It is very easy 
to win a popular success with Tschaikow- 
sky’s “ Pathé¢tique,” for instance; it is diffi- 
cult and exceptional to win anything but 
perfunctory applause by giving such works 
as the Debussy “ Nocturnes.” The average 
musical audience is antagonistic—or, at 
best, indifferent,—to music conceived in a 
new spirit and manifested in a form which 
departs from the stereotyped and familiar; 
and in running counter to this attitude Mr. 
Damrosch displays commendable independ- 
ence. 


The “Nocturnes” were well worth pro- 


ducing. Debussy, who is foremost among 
the composers of the Neo-French School 


and a musician of uncommon distinction and 
ability, is known scarcely at all in America; 
nor is it likely that he will ever become 
generally approved or appreciated, for he 
shuns the obvious and the conventional with 
persistence and sincerity. Like the Celtic 
poet, William Butler Yeats, he is a master in 
his power of evoking images of shadowy 
and subtle beauty, and moods as evanescent 
as they are concentrated and intense. He is 
as singular in musical, as is Mr. Yeats in 
poetic, art: with De Musset, he chooses to 


“drink out of his own glass.” 
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A New Moon of Jupiter 


PROFESSOR PERRINE’S discovery of a sixth 
satellite or moon of Jupiter, announced from 


Lick Observatory 


on January 7, is another 


of the many advances in astronomical science 


accomplished by 


the aid of photography. 


The discovery was made by using the Cross- 
ley reflector, a telescope which has a three- 


foot 
usual 


reflecting 
lenses. 


mirror instead of the more 
This telescope has been at 


Lick Observatory for a number of years, and 


in 1899 was remounted, 


and soon after used 


with marked success in the photography of 


stellar nebule. 


The new satellite of Jupiter 


was discovered in the course of a photo- 
graphic investigation where an unknown 


body which 


on the photographie plate. 


vestigation 
satellite of 


changed its position Was seen 
Subsequent. in- 
showed that this was a new 
Jupiter and was much further 


away from the planet than the five others. 


It is 
satellite of 


Lick Observatory, 
Barnard 


fessor 


interesting to 


record that the fifth 
Jupiter was also discovered at 
it being found by Pro- 


in 1892. The others date 


back to 1610 and first were seen by Galileo. 
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Lonely Wedding 


A SovuTHerN planter was asking one of 


his colored 
“ Yes, suh,” 
you 
everywhere, 


weddin’ 
flowers 


servants 
she said, 
ever 


about her wedding. 
“it was jes the finest 
see—six bridesmaids, 
hundreds ev guests, 


music, an’ er heap er prayin’.” 


* Indeed,” 
Sambo looked as handsome as any 


I suppose 
of them.” 


An embarrassed pause. 


*xactly, sir. 
nigger 


neber 


commented her master. “ And 


“ Well, 
Would yer believe it, 
showed up!” 


no—not 
dat fool 





ADVICE ‘to MotTnERsS.—Mrks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


should always be used for children teething. 
child, softens the gums, 


It soothes the 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 


is the best remedy for diarrliwa.—-[ Adv. 


A PERFECT 
is BorpEN’s PEERLESS BRAND EvAPoRATED CREAM. 





MILK FOOD 
It has a 


delightful, natural flavor and is superior to the richest raw 


cream, with the 


carried by soldiers, sailors, hunters, campers 


added insurance of being ‘sterile. 


Always 
and explorers. 


It has become a household necessity.—[Adv.] 


UsE BROWN’S_ Camphorated 
F RICE for the TEETH. 


To cure a Cold 





Saponaceous DENTI- 


25 cents a jar.—[Adz 


on the Lungs, and to i aa pneumonia, 


take Piso’s CURE FOR CONSUMPTION.—[ 4 
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Pears 


The ingredients 
in many soaps, re- 
quire free alkali to 


saponify them. 


The rich, 


cool 


lather of Pears’ does 
not result from free 
alkali, fats or rosin. 
Pears’ and purity 
are synonymous. 


Matchless for the complexion, 
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OMEWHERE in the world was a niche for him, where his 
love of the beautiful—his sensitive appreciation of the 
artistic, of the harmony of color, sound, and motion— 
could be turned into a handsome income; but at the age 
of twenty John Hardy had not found it. <A soul-fettering 

indolence, shaken off while going through college, had returned 
to him at matriculation, because at this time the only influence 
which had ever dominated it—fear of an iron-willed father—was 
removed. The father, a banker in a small up-State village, had 
died. penniless, and as he had no other relatives, young Hardy 
had come to San Francisco to face the world alone. 

Beyond love of a good cigar he had no embarrassing vices and 
but few notions of class distinction; yet he could not get employ- 
ment with the effort he thought sufficient, and at this stage of 
his quest was reminded of an estimate placed upon him by a young 
sailor of the navy whom he had met two years before in his native 
town. This sailor, McClure, was a powerfully built, shrewd-faced 
boy of his own age, who had attracted his attention by the ease 
with which he thrashed three village loafers for making unkind 
strictures on his uniform, and later had won his regard by his 
practical, worldly - wise philosophy and correctness of diction. 
Though McClure told him nothing of himself except that he was 
visiting relatives on two weeks’ liberty, he yet seemed strongly 
interested in Hardy, his college education, and his chances in life— 
which latter, he averred, were not very good. 

“When you get vour diploma,” he said, “ you'll find it the least 
of your assets. What you'll need most is a term in the service. 
Why, it 71] make a man out of a weakling!” 

The ambiguous speech was lost upon Hardy at the time, but he 
divined its meaning now. He had done nothing to prove that he 
was not a weakling, and if he was, McClure had known it from 
the first. If this was so he needed a post-graduate course in char- 
acter, and if the navy were the only school, the sooner he began 
the better. He would get employment as well as tutelage. 

It was the arrival of McClure’s ship in port that had brought 
the matter to his mind. He had read in the papers that, short 
of coal after her long cruise across the Pacific, she had anchored 
off the city to partly replenish her bunkers before steaming up 
to Mare Island. And on the mere chance that his friend was still 
on board of her, he went out in a shore boat, climbed the gang- 
way, and asked for him. <A leather-lunged boatswain’s mate 
bawled the name, and after an interval McClure appeared, rub- 
bing his eyes. Hardy was further demoralized by the welcome he 
received. McClure, dressed in neat blue and visiting relatives, 
was a genial enough friend and adviser; but roused from a nap on 
the dusty deck after a hard spell at coaling ship, he was an un- 
kempt and unkind critic of all the world, begrimed and bad-tem- 
pered—hardly recognizable in his soiled working-ducks. 

He listened with a weary air to Hardy’s story of trouble. 

“And what do you want?” he asked, sourly. “To ship in the 
navy? Why, you'll die! You're a milksop.” 

“ But didn’t it develop you?” 

McClure hesitated a moment, then said: “ The navy refined me. 
There wasn’t a tougher kid in the training-ship than I was when 
I shipped. I could handle my fists, and knew the record of every 
slugger in the land. I ran away from a stepmother—but she was 
not so bad; it was myself. We made friends lately. She was 
on from the East, visiting your town, when I was there.” 

Hardy remembered seeing this visitor—a_stern-faced, elderly 
woman, with the figure and gait of a strong young girl —in 
McClure’s company, and mentioned it. 

* That was her,” said the sailor; “and what do you think she 
said when yon passed us one time? She shid, * What a nice boy.’ ” 
“Well, what of it?” answered Haray, irritably. 
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Part I. 


* Nothing, for that’s just what vou are—a nice boy. You be- 
long home for ten years yet. Say—hold on. Take something 
with you, for my stepmother.” 

Hardy, who had turned away, halted, and McClure rushed into 
the superstructure, returning with a sealed packet. “It’s her 
picture, not mine,” he said, as he handed it to Hardy. “and she 
wants it; but I don’t like to mail it, and won't get liberty for a 
week. So, you take it up to her. You know her name—Mrs. 
Berry McClure—and where we stop in that town. If she is 
back East the folks can mail it. Tell ’em I'll be up soon. Now, 
over the side with you. You've stayed too long, and this is our 
busy day. Here comes the First Luff. Over with you.” 

With not a word of good-by he urged Hardy to the gangway and 
went back to his nap or his work. Hurt by his high-handed dis- 
posal of the case, Hardy descended to the waiting boat and was 
pulled shoreward by the boatman he had employed—an individual 
with a keen eye for the beautiful in war-ship construction—who 
gazed raptly, as he rowed, ‘at the craft they were leaving. Hardy, 
having pocketed the picture, sat with head bowed, thinking about 
his friend’s change of front; then, feeling qualmish from the mo- 
tion of the boat, lowered his face in his hands, with his elbows on 
his knees. The boatman, loath to lose the charming picture which 
so appealed to him, stopped rowing while details of the cruiser 
were yet visible, and commented on them. But Hardy answered 
not; he was too miserable, in mind and body, seeing which, the 
boatman, having rested, bent to his oars with doubled energy, and 
the boat shot ahead. Then there came a startled yell from to 
starboard : 

* Where the h 1 you goin’? Back water. Oh, you poor un- 
fortunate fools! Look at you now.” 

A shadow darkened the air; there was a rush of water and a 
humming of wind; then, almost before they had looked to see, 
the chain bobstay of a small schooner struck the boat, partly over- 
turned and swamped it, pushed it aside with her bow wave, and 
went on, leaving the boatinan waist-deep on the thwart with one 
oar still in his hand, and carrying Hardy, perched on two hori- 
zontal wire ropes, which he afterward learned were the jib guys. 
With no time to think, he had obeyed a primordial instinct and 
leaped upward. 

The man who had shouted assisted him on board, then, berating 
him the while, led him aft to where another man, at the tiller, 
was exchanging parting, and very profane, compliments with the 
disappearing boatman. He was grizzled and brown, with an hon- 
est, humorous face, and he laughed at the frightened Hardy. 

“And I s’pose,” he said, bluntly, “that you want me to put 
back and land you at the dock. Well, I'll be d——d if I do; nor 
will I waste time puttin’ you aboard any other craft. I’m in a 
hurry this trip and a man short.” 

It was a long trip that Hardy made in that little schooner— 
far to the south and close to the coast, where the alternate warmth 
and chill of the land and sea breeze, and an occasional squall, made 
necessary much doffing and donning of his one coat. He was not 
ill-treated, but it was expected of him that he work; and in the 
utter strangeness of his new sensations he forgot the photograph 
given him by McClure until, one day, it fell out of the inside 
pocket where he had placed it, with its string and wrapping worn 
away from the damp friction of the cloth. He looked at the 
picture. It was stained and faded, with softened edges, but the 
face was distinct. It was that of a young girl between childhood 
and womanhood—a face of rare beauty, with delicately moulded 
features, and large eyes upturned in the posing, framed and 
crowned by a wealth of wavy hair. At first glance he detected 
in certain features a faint resemblance to those of Mrs. McClure 
as he remembered her; but this impression faded before the fas- 
cinating beauty of the face as a whole. And the fascination grew 
upon him as he looked, until it seemed to him a revelation of 
divinity. 

There was nothing on the faded cardboard to indicate its age 
or identity. The photographer’s name on the lower edge was worn 
away. 

“What a beauty she was when young!” he sighed. “She must 
have been young—very young—when it was taken, long before I 
was born.” 

He put the picture away, with emotion new and strange to him; 
but at every opportune moment he would bring it forth and study 
it. And while he retained the memory of the pure, beautiful face 
through all the years of stress and strain and struggle that fol- 
lowed, it kept him clean-minded and high-minded. It made him 
a man. 








On the little schooner’s return to San Francisco her  good- 
natured old skipper paid Hardy some money for his time and 
services, declaring, at the same time, however, that he was of 
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no more use than a spare pump, and threaten- 
ing all manner of physical and legal reprisal 
should Hardy dare to bring the matter of 
his enforced cruise into court. But the 
young fellow was but too glad to get ashore; 
and, once there, hastened dutifully to his boy- 
hood home to fulfil his trust. But neither 
Mrs. McClure nor the family whom she had 
visited were now in the town; and not re- 
gretting an extension of his lien on the 
picture, he returned to the big city and 
hung it on the wall of his room. Then, 
steadied and_ strengthened by his two 
months of outdoor life and labor, and forti- 
fied by his new inspiration, he resumed the 
quest for work with better courage. But as 
the fruitless weeks rolled on, this courage 
nearly died; and, stubbornly resolved to bind 
himself to no employment that would lessen 
the influence of the picture, he might 
have failed of even a foothold had it not been 
for his possession of an attribute which, 
though not mentioned by maxim-writers as 
an aid to success, is yet earnestly desired by 
many who do succeed, and, properly applied, 
is a source of profit. In Hardy’s case it 
not only gave him a living, but led him into 
a profession for which he was, by nature and 
training, eminently fitted. 

Ife had been a college athlete; he was tall 
and straight, with an unusual chest develop- 
ment, and around the framework of his body 
the muscles and sinews had arranged them- 
selves into a series of knobs, ridges, and 
crisscross lines that made him a delightful 
spectacle to an anatomist. With his regular 
features, arching eyebrows, and rather sor- 
rowful dark eyes he was that very rare 
man that looks well in a bathing-suit; and 
one day, while vathing at Alameda Beach, 
before his money was quite too far gone for 
such luxuries, he was annoyed by the per- 
sistent staring and hovering about of a fel- 
low bather, who, with serious, bearded, in- 
tellectual face, might have seemed above 
such offensiveness. He left the water when 
Hardy did, and later, both clothed, they met 
on the beach. 

“You will pardon me, sir,” said the stran- 
ger; “but I noticed your physique when we 
were in the water.” 

“T was aware of it,” answered Hardy. 

““T meant no offence, I assure you; but— 
1 am a sculptor, with an eye for lines and 
curves. I never saw such superb develop- 
ment. How did you get it, may I ask?” 

“Football, baseball, and—not work—look- 
ing for it,” said Hardy, bitterly. ‘ Tramp- 
ing the street and climbing stairs.” 

“ Are you looking for work?” asked the 
other, eagerly. “I can give you posing, 
and can get you more. I am doing a gladia- 
tor in stone, and can use you for a month at 
least.” 

“I’m your man,” said Hardy, promptly. 

He posed for the artist, who, in his excess 
of admiration, could not conceal the secret 
of his find. Other men came to his studio to 
inspect the marvel, and Hardy became a pro- 
fessional model—soon the busiest and high- 
est-priced in the city. And before the care- 
less life of the studios had lessened his single- 
mindedness he had astonished an employer 
by the facility with which he dashed off a 
charcoal sketch while resting between poses. 
it was a bit of old ocean—the peculiar up- 
lift of a cross-sea with the wind going down 
—that had pictured itself on his mind 
through many repetitions of the view on the 
trip to the southward. 

“Where did you get the idea?” asked the 
artist. 

“Been there. 
lately.” 

“ And had you studied art?” 

“ Drawing at school. I was good at it.” 

“Did you follow it up? Have you tried 
to develop it?” 

“No; only to amuse myself—like this.” 

“Then you are a wonder. Try something 
else. Draw an old sailor, a ship—anything 
nautical. Try a pretty woman. Let me 
know your limitations.” 

Hardy had learned a little of nautical 
technique on his trip. He knew a bark 
from a ship or schooner, a sloop from a 
catboat. He returned to the artist with 
several sketches of different sailing-craft, 
three or four of his picturesque captors, and 
one, a labor of love, of a beautiful face 
crowned by wavy hair—a crude copy of his 
— The artist inspected them critic- 
ally. 


Went down the coast 
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“ Faulty, all of them,” he said; “but, of course, that’s to be 
expected. The wonder is that you have the spirit of it, which is 
sufficient. But where’d you get this face? A relative or friend? 
I've seen the living original.” 

* No,” said Hardy, nervously, ‘a copy.” 

“A beautiful face,” remarked the artist, “* but beauty is common. 
Your forte is virility and action. Hardy, there are few artists 
in town with the technique of the sea, and there is a demand. 
Drive in. Go ahead on pen and ink. Catch on to the commercial 
end of it and get the rest afterward.” 

Hardy went home, and, locked in his room, spent the following 
night in searching self-analysis. ‘Toward morning his relation to 
this picture reduced itself to a problem demanding solution. An 
ideal face from a dead and vanished past was one thing; the liv- 
ing, breathing origi- 
nal was another. The 
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as though her soul was alive with the joy of it, bowing, bending, 
waving her arms in all the graceful and charming abandon of a 
happy child. Having seen, Hardy awatched like one entranced 
until, glutted with sensuous intoxication, he sought the competi- 
tion of variety and looked for it in the others—in vain; for his 
eye returned to the girl on the right and remained until the end. 
Then he enthusiastically applauded. 

“Isn’t it glorious?” he gasped to a man standing next to him— 
a man whom he felt, rather than saw, had been watching him. 
“The one to the right.” 

“ Ya-a-as,” drawled the other, “ and how’s the battle of life?” 

Hardy looked squarely at his. half-averted face, remarking first 
the immaculate evening dress’ of the man, next an unfamiliar 
mustache, then the well-remembéred profile and shrewd smile. 

* McClure!” he ex- 





one was a dream, a 
promise —an_ expres- 
sion of the unuttered 
things that dumb 
men yearn and hope 
for; the other the 
fulfilment —a woman 
to seek and know and 
love. McClure — or 
his stepmother could 
solve the problem. 

sut MeClure and 
his stepmother were 
out of his reach; and 
when reached and the 
problem solved, what 
then? What particu- 
lar rights had he in 
the solution of the 
problem—hea nice boy, 
a milksop, and a fail- 
ure? He supplied 
himself with mate- 
rials, engaged a small 
studio, and went to 
work. 

He did not  relin- 
quish the posing that 
gave him a livelihood: 
but he so compacted 
his appointments as 
to secure three hours 
a day for himself. On 
the wall facing his 
chair he placed the 
picture, the only orna- 
ment of the room, 
and, helped by its in- 
fluence and the criti- 
cism of his artist 
friends, he _— slowly 
mastered the  essen- 
tials of his new ven- 
ture. But it was a 
year before he pro- 
duced a piece of work 
just good enough for 
publication, and six 
months later when the 
next appeared. Then 
he received _ letters, 
and became the ob- 
ject ‘of inquiry, to 
the result that he 
gave up posing to at- 
tend to orders. 

At the end of the 
second year of work, 
with his — sensitive 
mouth twitching from 
nervous strain, a 
fixed pucker growing 
between his eyebrows, 








claimed. “Is this 
you?” 
** Shouldn't won- 


der,’ he answered 
slowly, as he turned 
and took Hardy’s ex- 
tended hand. “ And 
how is the battle? 
Are you the town ter- 
ror yet, or did they 
bring you up in your 
mad career?” 

“Are you _ still 
thinking of that?” 
asked Hardy, the 
friendly smile on his 
face dying away. 

“Why, of course,” 
drawled McClure, 
“and I’ve been think- 
ing of you ever since 
the show opened. Curi- 
ous, isn’t it?” 

* Not so very,” said 
Hardy, dryly, “ inso- 
muchas [’ve been think- 
ing of you _ pretty 
steadily for two years. 
I admit your manner 
at our last meeting 
had a powerful effect 
upon me, but — isn’t 
it about time you 
dropped it?” 

“ Why, how is 
that?” returned Mce- 
Clure, with the same 
aggravating drawl 
and patronizing smile. 
* My manner affected 
you? That is really 
wonderful. Tell me.” 

* Not here,” said 
Hardy, struggling be- 
tween resentment and 
a natural desire to 
confide in McClure 
and learn about the 
picture’s original. “I 
want you to tell me 
about this ”—he held 
up a package in his 
hand: the picture, 
which he was _ bring- 
ing home from the 
framers—“ it’s a seri- 
ous matter with me.” 

“What is it? A 
serious matter? Fol- 
low me,” said Me- 
Clure, tragically. He 


TN al A AT OS : led the way to the 


entrance, and Hardy, 
with a glance at the 
stage and a mental re- 








and his luminous 
dark eyes alight with 
an ever-ready startled 
expression, he gave 
himself up to the first 
relaxation he had known since his battle began. This included 
nightly visits to the playhouses; and one evening he went 
to a theatrical performance different from what he had_ seen 
before. All seats being sold, he lounged, standing, over the 
backs of the rear chairs. The performance had begun; a dance 
by the whole company was in progress, and to render more shadowy 
and illusive the shifting flecks of color in the dancers’ costumes the 
light was toned down to a dim red glow from a hidden source. 

“Just look at the little thing to the right,” he had heard a 
lady in front of him say to her escort. ‘ Just look at her—the 
little thing to the right.” And it was on this dancer that his eyes 
were fixed. 

She was one of two that were placed in front, flanking the star 
of the chorus. They were all costumed alike, and the movements 
of their. hands and feet in time and direction were. similar; but 
here comparison ended. The “ little thing to the right” danced 





. danced as though her soul was alive with the joy of it 


solve to see the per- 
formance again, fol- 
lowed him to the 
street and into a near- 
by café where he seated himself abreast of McClure at a table. 
Not since his last meeting with him had he been subjected to 
such domineering insolence from a human being; but, realizing that 
it came from McClure’s early estimate of him, his only thought was 
to overcome it, tranquilly and logically—a difficult feat in his pres- 
ent overwrought and nervous condition. Declining the drink which 
McClure suggested, but accepting a cigar, he launched forth, gain- 
ing in earnestness as his narrative progressed, and described his 
mishap in the boat, his inability to deliver the picture to Mrs. 
McClure, and the powerful stimulus it had been to his courage 
and ambition. McClure listened intently, his face sobering as 
Hardy enthused over the beauty of the face, and resuming its ex- 
asperating smile as he spoke of its influence for good. 

“And I tell you, McClure,” said Hardy, vehemently, in conclu- 
sion, “you were wrong—or, rather, incomplete, in your judg- 
ment. With this face to inspire me I have won an established 
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OLUMBIA automobiles are wholly 


built in our own works, insuring that 


uniformity of excellence in materials and 


workmanship which gives to each model 

the maximum of strength, durability, utility 
and beauty. The Cotumsia line for 1905 includes 35-40 
H.P. 4-cylinder Gasolene Cars with Side - Entrance Tonneau, 
Royal Victoria, Landaulet or Limousine bodies, $4000 to 
$5500; 18 H.P. 2-cylinder Gasolene Side-Entrance Tonneau, 
$1750; 12-14 H.P. 2-cylinder Gasolene Tonneau, $1500; 
new light Electric Victoria-Phaeton with hood and “de luxe”’ 
features throughout, the handsomest and most efficient light 
Electric carriage ever offered to the public, $1350; light 
Electric Runabout, $900; Electric Town Carriages of the 
coach class and Commercial Vehicles. 


We issue three catalogues describing respectively Columbia Gas- 
olene Ears, Columbia Electric Carriages and Columbia Electric 
Delivery Wagons and Trucks. Both in print and illustration 
these are the most artistic automobile books ever distributed. 
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-- 16-20 Horse-power..$1800 
-.-24—30 Horse-power..$2500 
..-24—30 Horse-power..$3500 


40—50 Horse-Power..$3500 
40-50 Horse-power..$4500 


“The WINT 


ON of 1905” 





EE the new “ Winton of 1905.” 
A thousand Cars just like it are now being 
kJ made in our factory. 
That proves our faith in the *‘ 1905 Winton ”’— 
doesn’t it? 
Two million dollars worth of Faith. 
It proves our facilities, too—doesn’t it? 
en acres of shops testify to our 10 years’ success 
in building high-class Automobiles. Don’t they? 
Building 1000 cars at a time, of the same Model, is 
one reason why you can, this year, have $2800 worth of 
Winton Car for $1800. 
_ Same Horse-power as last year, but,—at $700 less 
price. 
Car 800 lbs. lighter, through new construction, and 
liberal use of Aluminum. 
This means more speed, because less load for 
Motor to carry. 


Accessible Four-Cylinder, “* Vertical,’’ Motor,—in- 
stead of former Two-Cylinder * Horizontal.” 

But,—all Four Cylinders, on the 1905 Winton, are 
fed by one single Carburetor, and sparked by one 
single Magneto, which is geared to Motor. 

The 5 Winton is simple to drive as a Wheel- 
barrow—while it has the speed of an Express Train. 

Its new Twin-Springs adjust themselves instantly 
to light or heavy loads, on good or bad roads. 

Stylish, Safe, Speedy, Accessible,—and so Auto- 
matic that a Youth can run it, after one hour's 
coaching. 

All speeds, graduating from 4 miles an hour up to 
40 miles an hour, obtained (without moving lever) by 
simply pressing your right foot on a pedal. 

Write today for book on “How to Choose an Auto- 
mobile.”” 

Address The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept. N 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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LoweRate Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


January 19 is the date on which will be run the next 
Personally-Conducted Tour of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to Washington. This tour will cover a period of 
three days, affording ample time to visit all the prin- 
cipal peints of interest at the National Capital, in- 
cluding the Congressional Library and the new Cor- 
coran Art Gallery. Rate, covering railroad transpor- 
tation for the round trip and hotel accommodations, 
$14.50 or $12.00 from New York, $13.00 or $10.50 froin 
Trenton, and proportionate rates from other points, 
according to hotel selected. Rates cover accommo- 
dations at hotel for two days. Special side trip to 
Mount Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
rates after expiration of hotel coupon. 

Similar tours will be run on February 2 and 21, 
March 9 and 23, April 6 and 24, and May 18. 

For itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; G. Studds, Eastern Passenger Agent, 263 
Fifth Avenue, New York; or address Geo. W. Boyd, 
General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 
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CHEAP RATES California, Washington, 

Oregon, Colorado. We 
secure reduced rates on Household Goods to the above States 
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place as an illustrator, with a career 
in art ahead of me ”—he began untying the 
package—“ and I could as easily have fought 
my way in the navy, milksop as I was.” He 
handed the picture, framed in gold, to 
McClure. “ Now, McClure,” he said, “ you 
told me it was your stepmother’s picture; 
and I believed that it was—a picture taken 
before I was born. But an artist friend of 
mine says that he has seen this face in 
several different poses, and he believes that 
the original is young. Tell me about this.” 

McClure studied the picture a moment, 
then looked up and said, “ Practically, 
Hardy, you’re in love with this face?” 

“Love is not the name for it,” answered 
Ilardy, impatiently. “If I met the living 
original, and she proved as good as she 
looks, I could love her. That is all. That 
face is my ideal of beauty.” 

McClure’s face hardened, and he turned 
the picture face down on the table. “I was 
right in my judgment,” he said. “ You are 
visionary—too much so. The navy would 
have killed you, as I said.” 

“It would?” said Hardy, hotly. “Do you 
think me incapable of change and growth? 
You have changed and grown. You were 
not dressed like this when I saw you last.” 

“The navy is full of such as me,” an- 
swered McClure, calmly. “I left a good 
home to enlist, and when I was discharged, 
shortly after I saw you last, I merely went 
back to it and the business I was cut out 
for. My folks were all in the theatrical 
line, and I’m now connected with the show 
we were looking at to-night — assistant 
manager.” 

“You are?” said Hardy, his worn-out 
brain unconsciously seeking relief from the 
tension. . “ Then tell me—about that girl to 
the right. I never saw anything like it— 
such dancing. Who is she? Is she young, 
and pretty as she looks in that red light?” 

McClure puffed his cigar for a while, then 
said: ‘“ Because she is the best dancer in 
the company we darken the stage, so that 
her face will not spoil the effect. Under- 
stand?” 

“Yes.” Hardy was slightly disappointed. 

“And her name is Berry McClure.” 

“Your stepmother?” 

McClure drew an evening’s programme 
from his pocket and showed the printed 
name. Then he twirled the picture around 
on the table. 

“And when she was young and pretty 
she looked like this.” 

“Then,” said Hardy, with a sinking heart, 
“she is— My friend was wrong.” 

“Berry McClure is an old woman,” said 
McClure. “The profession is full of old 
folks. But Berry McClure’s photographs are 
still on sale under the renewed copyright. 
As this one represents a money value, you’ll 
have no objections, I hope, to my delivering 
it to her, as I first intended?” 

“ No-o-o,” stammered Hardy, with his head 
resting on his hand. “It’s hers—it’s not 
my property. But say—it means so much to 
me. Could you not induce her—” 

“No, I could not—or, rather, do not care 
to. She always blamed me for losing it, the 
only one of this pose in existence. But she’ll 
pay you for your work upon it and for 
the frame. How much?” 

“ Nothing,” said Hardy, miserably and 
savagely. ‘Where am I to get a dupli- 
cate? I don’t think you understand the 
value of that particular picture to me. It’s 
jike taking a man’s religion from him.” 

“Next winter,’ said McClure, “it ‘ll 
probably be on sale in the shops.” He 
wrapped up the picture, furtively watching 
the dejected face opposite. ‘‘ Get this non- 
sense out of your head, Hardy,” he said. 

Hardy was moodily silent. There was 
born within him a growing sense of injury, 
of injustice, and unreasoning hatred of this 
calm, well-dressed despoiler; who smiled so 
triumphantly at him. Why should he per- 
mit it? Because McClure had mastered him 
as an untried boy? Because there was any 
right or justice in his stand? There was 
not. The picture belonged to him. He had 
preserved it through the years, had owned 
it by right of possession. Hardy had no 
theories—merely a lively belief in his duty 
to himself, which was to enwrap that inso- 
lent creature in his powerful arms and 
crush the conceit out of it. Had McClure 
maintained his calm, the mood might have 
left Hardy in a minute or two, but he 
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pushed back his chair and arose to his 
feet with an assumed yawn. Then Hardy 
went over the table, brushing the picture to 
the floor, and the two men clinched, McClure 
cursing, Hardy uttering incoherent growls. 

Locked tightly, they reeled about, and 
their first few steps crushed the picture on 
the floor. Noticing this, and enraged still 
more by the know ledge, Hardy ceased his 
stricture on McClure’s ribs, pushed him 
away, and struck out with his fist. McClure 
went down in a heap, and -Hardy sprang for 
the picture. The glass was broken, and the 
beautiful face marred and all but. obliter- 
ated by the twisting stamp of a boot heel. 
Waiters were assisting McClure to rise, and 
others laid their hands upon Hardy, rough- 
ly at first, then gently, as they saw tears. in 
the eyes that gazed at the ruined picture. 

“You d d lunatic!” stormed McClure, 
as, with torn garments and bleeding face, he 
strove to shake off the waiters and get to 
him. But without their knowing why, per- 
haps, the sympathy of all was against him, 
and he was held tightly, while Hardy, the 
berserk gone from him, was permitted to get 
his hat and leave the café. At the door “he 
turned and tossed the wrecked picture back 
at its recent claimant. It was of no further 
use. 

He expected arrest, and the next day re- 
mained in his studio, awaiting it, until 
dark; then, half mad from the strain on his 
weakened nervous system and depressed by 
the sight of the empty spot on the wall, he 
went forth to seek it; but policemen let him 
pass, and he went to his usual place for 
dinner, then to the theatre where he had 
gone the evening before—not with any defi- 
nite purpose of meeting McClure and having 
it out with him, but to see the elderly 
Berry do her turn. He saw nothing of Me- 
Clure, nor did he think about him, until, 
chancing to wander past the stage entrance 
of the theatre about the time the performers 
were emerging, he was halted by the usual 
crowd of onlookers, and heard one say to 
another: “ It’s the only Berry. See her?” 

He had recognized the stern-faced old step- 
mother, and it required many visits to the 
theatre before the dimmed red vision on the 
stage had effaced the picture of the common- 
place old lady on the street, by which time 
his store of money was exhausted and the 
theatrical company, having finished its sched- 
ule, about starting on the road. 

Utterly irresponsible now, he would have 
followed had he had the money. His fall was 
as rapid as his rise. Unable to concentrate 
his mind on his work, he could not fill his 
orders, and lost his studio. He would not go to 
sea because he now regarded it asa step away 
from his peculiar ideals. When necessity at 
last compelled him to seek employment, the 
cluster of chances called luck ran against 
him; until he had pawned the last pawnable 
article and borrowed from the last available 
acquaintance. Then his landlady turned him 
out of the room he had rented on the loss of 
his studio, holding his trunk and its worth- 
less contents, 

One evening, as he shivered in the lee of 
a corner of the slums, there came to him 
what seemed an omen of good. In the light 
from the saloon window behind him he exam- 
ined a soiled and tattered fragment of a 
magazine which he had picked from the gut- 
ter. It was a well-illustrated periodical, and 
on a page of photograph cuts labelled “ Fa- 
mous Beauties of the Metropolis” was the 
picture of his ideal, just a little older than 
the last he had seen, just a little more 
womanly and beautiful, but with the same 
uplifting of the large eyes and the same won- 
derful crown of hair. He looked for ex- 
planatory text, but found none; nor could 
he find on the torn and grimy pages a 
date or publishing name to identify the issue. 
He kissed the soiled page, while tears came 
to his eyes; he breathed in sobs, and might 
have knelt down and prayed had he been 
left alone. But a seamy-faced man in a 
warm overcoat halted before him and re- 
marked that it was a cold night. 

Hardy, with chattering teeth, agreed that 
it was. He tore out the page of pictures, 
put it in his pocket, and followed the man 
into the barroom. 

He had thought the picture an omen of 
good. It was: he wakened in the forecastle 
of an outgoing ship, “shanghaied,’ and 
bound for Bombay. 

To be concluded. 
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SN Madeira, Spain, The Mediterranean 
p and the Orient 


By the Twin-Screw S. S. Moltke 


From NEW YORK, JAN. 30, 1905 
A cruise of 76 days 


COSTING FROM $300 UPWARDS 
Itinerary includes: Funchal (Madeira), Cadiz (Seville, 
Granada, the Alhambra), Gibraltar, Malaga, Algiers, 
Genoa, Villefranche (Nice and Monte 
Carlo); Syracuse, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, 
the Pyramids of Gizeh and Sakkarah, 
Luxor, etc.), Beyrouth (Damascus and ) 
Baalbek), Jaffa (Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Jericho, the Jordan, the Dead Sea), 
Constantinople (Bosphorus to the 
Black Sea), Pirzeus (Athens), Kala- 
maki (Corinth), Mycenz (Argos, and 
Tiryns), Nauplia (Greece) Messina, 
Palermo, Naples and Genoa, return- 
ing to New York. Number limited to 
350 persons. Send for illustrated 












BRIDGE 


Lessons by Correspondence. 
All Exercises personally examined and corrected by 


R. STER, 
Inventor of the famous Eleven Rule, Author of 
‘*Foster’s Bridge Manual” and 26 other books on 
cards. Address: 932 Whitehall Building, N. Y. City. 


Booklet, Rates, etc. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
35-37 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agencies in all principal cities. 











Tue Auprr Company or New York 


EDWARD T. PERINE, 
Acting President. Treas, and Gen. Manay 

*. C. RICHARDSON, 
Assistant Treas 


ye eee, 
- Life Building, 
La Salle and Monroe Sts, 


$2,000,000 
$6,000,000 


WintuHrop RuTHERFURD, 
Harry Payne WuHItTNey. 


Harry Payne WHITNEY 
































THE MINING HERALD. 








[J ROPE*<<-~-~s- 


New S.S CALEDONIA, 9,400 Tons 

Specially Chartered, July 1st. $245 up. 

Orient Cruise. February 2d. Many other Tours, 
FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York, 


vestments. Write for it to-day. 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


Leading 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how 


immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
A. L. WISNER & 











Birmingham, Ala. Washington, D. v. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 211 N. Capitol St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Dwight, Ill, 


San Franciseo, Cal. Marion, Ind 


1170 Market St. 
West Haven, Conn. Crab Orehard, Ky. 


Atlanta, Ga. Portland, Me. 


Lexington, Mass, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
2803 Locust St. 


Alhambra Hot Springs, Mont. 
North Conway,  H. $12 N. Broad St. 
Bu N.Y. 





| ie Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 25 years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes: 


White Plains, N. Y. a Pa. 
Columbus, 0. 6 Fifth Ave. 
Dennison Ave. preieane, R. 1 
Portland, Ore. Richmond, Va. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Seattle, Wash 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Harrisburg, Pa. Toronto, Ont. 
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WEEKLY 





HARPER’S 






































AS SEEN IN ENGLAND. 


““Yus, it’s our downright pluck and henterprise wot ’as made us Britishers wot we is!” 
: —From “The Tatler.” 








FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & SONS 
CINCINNATI, O. 
ST. JOSEPH. MO. LOUISVILLE. KY. 





GOOD WHISKEY 


It's up to » 40) 6) 














Letters Home 


A Novel 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


“Here we have realism at its best 
Louisville Cowrzer-Journal. “ It is the youngest 
while.” The Toledo Blade characterizes it as 
“one of the most delightful, if not se most de- 
lightful, book of the season.” The Brooklyn 
Eagle doubts if Mr. Howels “has ever done 
better work than is found in ‘ Letters Home, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORE 





> | 
» says the 


~ book we have had from Mr. Howells in a long | 


Uniform With Mr. Howells’s Other Works. $1.50 











Every bottle con- 
tains the same dash of 
exuberant life, which no 
guesswork decoction 
possesses. Get the orig- 
inal ““CLUB” brand. 


Seven kinds — Manhattan, 
Martini, Vermouth, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., proprictors 


HARTFORD NEWYORK LONDON 






£ GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
Best Cou yrup, Good. Use pt 
te) in hy "Bold bea yma = 


“ PISO’S CURE FOR SS 
| “N CONSUMPTION ¥% 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Ls heckeckeckecheckeck. 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE LABEL 
AND BOTTLE FORMERLY USED HAVE BEEN 
ABANDONED. THE GENUINE ARTICLE WILL 
HENCEFORTH BE KNOWN ONLY AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX, DISTILLED BY THE 
SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE SECURELY 
GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS MANUFACTURE 
FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS AND WHO ALONE 
POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF 
THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Chocolates 


and Confections 
Sold where they sell the best. 


»  Instantancous 
[mnt Chocolate 
made instantly 
with boiling milk. 


1816 Chestnut Sircet 

Philadelphia 

Established 
1842. 















FLORIDA. 





Two Weeks? Tour via Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


The first Pennsylvania Railroad tour of the season 
to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will 
leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington by special train on January 31. 

Excursion tickets, including railw: ly transportation, 
Pullman accommodations (one berth), and meals ex 
route in both directions while traveling on the special 
train, will be sold at the followiny rates: New York, 
$50.00; Trenton, $49.00; Philadelphia, Harrisburg, 
Baltimore, and Washington, $48.00; Pittsburg, $53.00; 
and at proportionate rates from other points. 

Similar tours will be run February 14 and 28. 

Fox tickets, itineraries, and other information, apply 
to ticket agents, or to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street, Station, Philadelphia. 


READ 


The Masquerader 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PU PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


and Liquor Habit cured i in 10 to 20 days. 
No “er. 3 cured. Write 

-L. STE eo NS CO 
eg af Lebanon, Ohio. 











Nine Trains Daily for Chicago—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 













































MARK TWAIN’S 
Complete Works 


ESSRS. HARPER & BROTHERS take 
pleasure in announcing that, having acquired 
the exclusive rights of publication of all 


~) 


i) 





BeCMHpresent and future books by Mark Twain, 
they have prepared a splendid edition of Mark Twain's 
works complete in twenty-three volumes, uniformly and 
beautifully bound. Now in view of this exclusive arrange- 
ment they are able for the first time to offer Mark Twain’s 
Complete Works at a lower price than ever before permitted. 

The twenty-three volumes are beautifully bound in a handsome olive- 
green cloth with leather labels, and in half-leather with uncut edges and 
gilt tops. There are photogravure frontispieces and many other illustrations 
in each volume. The staff of illustrators engaged in this work includes 
such artists as Smedley, Du Mond, Kemble, Fogarty, Beard, Newell, Brown, 
and De Thulstrup. The edition is in every respect a model of artistic 
book-making. The volumes—twenty-three in all—make a handsome ap- 
pearance upon the shelves of any library. This is the first time that the 





complete works of this great author have been offered at a moderate price. 








FREE—A photogravure portrait of Mark Twain and 
one of his best stories. 


Cut out the attached coupon and mail it to us, and 
we will send you (1) a photogravure portrait of Mark 
Twain, (2) a copy of his famous story, “An Unexpected 
Acquaintance,” (3) specimen pages and full informa- 
tion concerning our special offer and the easy 























HARPER & 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 



















terms on which this set of books can be pie 
secured. Address ° ets, 
New York City 
















Please mail me, free of cost, a photo- 
gravure portrait of Mark Twain and a 








copy of his famous story, ‘‘ An Unexpected 
Acquaintance,” together with a descriptive 
circular of your new edition of his complete works. 
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SPOOR See OEE EEE EE EHEH ESE E HES EEE EE EHEH HEHEHE HED 


When a patient is weak the doctor says 
‘Drink Beer.” 


After a wasting disease, and when the nerves 
need food, beer is the usual prescription. 


So in insomnia; so in nervousness. 


The doctor knows that malt and hops are 
nerve foods and tonics. And he knows 
that most people drink too little fluid to 





rid the system of waste. 
He knows that pure beer is good for you. 


That is why he says “Schlitz.” He knows 
that Schlitz beer is brewed in absolute 
cleanliness. It is even cooled in filtered 
air. And every bottle is Pasteurized after 
it is sealed. 7 


Half the cost of our brewing is spent to 
insure absolute purity. Ask for the 
brewery bottling. 





The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 





